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A ROMANCE OF OLD PORTSMOUTH. 


BY CHARLES A. L. MORSE. 


, OUNG Lettice Jaffrey was descend- 
ing the broad staircase of her 
father’s mansion in Pleasant 
Street, in the city of Portsmouth, 
of his Britannic Majesty’s New 
England Colonies, one February 
afternoon, in the year 1717, when 
the sudden clang of a bell, buffeted 
by the wind into strange muffled 
bursts of sound, struck on her 
ears. She paused upon the upper 

landing of the stairs and listened, a finger pressed against her 

red lips, her blue eyes widened in anxious questioning. The 
alarm-bell might bear tidings of calamity on land or sea, and 
the young girl listened with hushed breath to count the strokes. 

But the wild wind so played with the bell’s notes, now deaden- 

ing them into silence, and again throwing them out crashingly 

over the roofs of the towns in one long, jangling scream, that 
the listening girl could make naught of their message. The 
great wood-panelled hall was peculiarly sombre, in the pale 
wintry light that filtered reluctantly through the small diamond- 
shaped panes of greenish-hued glass filling the narrow windows 
on each side of the oak entrance door, and Lettice tripped 
swiftly down the stairs and across the polished, gleaming floor 
with a little shudder. Pausing before a closed door midway of 
the hall, she rapped gently. No response greeted her summons. 
Copyright. Very Rev. A. F. HEWIT. 1897. 
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She pressed the heavy brass latch and opened the door. The 
room she entered was a long, high-ceiled apartment with broad, 
low windows opening towards the south. The walls were 
wainscoted with oak, and a huge mantel-shelf of wood stretched 
its carved and fretted length above the fire-place. Two sides 
of the room were lined with glazed book-cases full of thick 
volumes bound. in calf-skin, while from another wall looked 
down the painted portraits of three generations of the house of 
Jaffrey. Rigid gentlemen in wigs and ruffles were those dead- 
‘ and-gone Jaffreys, their painted effigies posing pompously before 
a dull red curtain, or seated beside an open window through 
which one glimpsed a view of Portsmouth harbor and ships at 
anchor—reminders of the India trade in which the Jaffrey 
wealth had been accumulated. Refore the blazing logs in the 
fire-place, an open book upon his knees, a decanter of good old 
port by his side, dozed George Jaffrey the third, a thick-set, full- 
lipped old gentleman, with a tendency towards excessive cor- 
pulence, and the purplish red marks of a too great indulgence 
in the pleasures of the table upon his face. His stout legs 
were encased in black silk stockings and fine cloth knee-breeches. 
His shoe-buckles were of silver, richly chased, and the ruffles 
adorning his shirt-front and wrist-bands were of starched lace. 
On his left hand was a ponderous signet-ring of beryl, en- 
graved with the Jaffrey crest. 

Lettice closed the door and stole across the quiet, fire-lit 
room to her father’s side. She looked down at him a moment 
and then laid a slim white hand upon his shoulder. Her touch 
aroused him and he opened his eyes sleepily, saying: 

“Hey? what? Oh! it is you, child. I must have lost myself 
for a moment-over my book. Hum!” ; 

He shook himself together and took a swallow of the wine. 
It was one of Mr. Jaffrey’s notions that he never fell asleep 
over his book of an afternoon—he might possibly “lose him- 
self” for an instant, but that was quite a distinct thing from 
falling asleep. Lettice was entirely too familiar with the quick 
Jaffrey temper to express her doubts as to the difference 
between sleeping and “losing ’”’ one’s self. So she only smiled a 
little behind his back as she answered : 

“Yes. The fire makes one a bit drowsy—”’ 

“ Not drowsy, child!” interrupted her father. “I was lost in 
—in thought over my book.” 

“Ah! and that was it,” replied the girl, with a saucy 
puckering of her lips. “I am sorry, sir, that I broke in so rude- 
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ly upon your thoughts. But the town-bell tolls right loudly 
and I fear some evil menaces the place.” 

“So, so!” exclaimed the man, leaning forward in his chair 
and listening. ‘I hear nothing, Letty—your ears deceive you.” 

“No, father. The wind plays such mad pranks with the 
bell that one can hear its sound but sadly in the hall and in 
this room not at all.” 

“Ts’t of evil on land or water?” 

“ That I cannot tell, sir—the wind’s so fierce.” 

“Well, well. Whate’er it be, we need not fret. If ’twas 
fire threatening my warehouse in the town, word of it would 
be brought quickly enough to me; and if ’tis a ship in distress 
off Kittery Point, ’tis none of mine.” With which comforting 
reflection Mr. Jaffrey settled himself again in his chair and took 
another sip of wine. 

“ But, father,” persisted Lettice, “others may be in dire 
distress even if your property is safe.” 

“Then let the lusty young men of Portsmouth to the rescue. 
I’d do no good amongst them.” 

“ But, sir, you have lusty men in your service; and in truth 
twill look ill if our townsmen are in trouble on land or sea, and 
the house of Jaffrey does naught to aid them.” 

“God bless my soul! but you’ve a glib tongue in your 
head, child. Mayhap you're in the right, though. At any rate, 
‘twill not harm the lazy vagabonds who drowse in my kitchen 
to bestir themselves a bit. Though, in truth, I think ’tis your 
womanish curiosity prompts your pleading more than your love 
for your fellows or your concern for the good repute of the 
Jaffreys,” cried her father, wagging his head knowingly. ‘“ How- 
ever, have your will, child, and bid some of the men go learn 
the cause for the alarm.” 

With a smile and a courtesy Lettice sped to give her orders, 
and soon thereafter two grumbling, well-wrapped-up serving- 
men were shuffling through the snow to the town-house. 

The short winter afternoon dragged irritatingly for Lettice. 
She strummed now and again upon her harpsichord (the only 
one of those quavering instruments in Portsmouth save that 
belonging to Lieutenant-governor Wentworth’s daughter), and 
worked fitfully at her tambour-frame, and wandered repeated- 
ly to the windows to look out upon the white, silent street. 
The alarm-bell ceased to toll shortly after the men’s departure, 
but the twilight settled down upon the town and had deepened 
into darkness ere they returned. George Jaffrey and his 
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daughter were at supper, with the heavy Jaffrey plate making 
a brave show in the mellow candle-light, when the men came 
back. Mr. Jaffrey had been fretting at their delay, as one of 
them was accustomed to wait upon his master ‘at table, and his 
absence nettled the old man, as in fact did any change in the 
solemnly correct routine of his daily life. A great stickler for 
routine was George Jaffrey, as too had been his father and 
grandfather before him, the latter of whom was the first George 
of the name and one of the original settlers of old “ Strawberry 
Bank.”’ Orderliness had been worshipped by this worthy man 
and his descendants as a sort of god—a fact which had had no 
little to do with the steady growth of the Jaffrey fortune and 
the Jaffrey name in the snug little, aristocratic, royalistic 
colony. In the midst of her father’s complainings, Lettice’s 
quick ears caught the crunch of feet upon the snow outside, 
and then the house resounded with the thumping of the huge 
iron knocker upon the outer door. Slipping from her chair, 
the girl ran to the dining-room door and opened it. The sound 
of men’s voices in eager expostulation reached her, and then 
she heard old Deborah, who had opened the hall door, say: 

“ But I tell ye, ye can’t come in. Whatever would the 
master say? The impudence of you, to be sure! Get your big 
foot away and let me shut the door.” 

Then a voice which Lettice recognized as that of good Dr. 
Aldrich, the town’s famous physician, answered: “Stand aside, 
wench, and cease your talk. I'll answer for the consequences 
with your master. Where is he, then ?”’ 

“ Quick, father!” cried Lettice, hurrying into the hall, where 
she spied Dr. Aldrich in his cloak trying to force his way past 
the stout Deborah, who guarded the open door with a deter- 
mined clutch on both jambs, while behind the doctor huddled 
a group of men supporting among them a muffled, tottering 
figure. 

“For the love of heaven,” called Dr. Aldrich’s deep bass, 
as he caught sight of the girl’s startled face—‘“ for the love of 
heaven, Lettice, call this grim vixen away and let us come in 
out of the cold. In truth, we’ve got a precious burden here 
that needs warmth right sorely. Where’s your father, lass?” 

“Here,” replied George Jaffrey, bustling out of the dining- 
room, napkin in hand. “By the gods, doctor, a pretty row 
you're raising at my door! Don’t you know, man, this is a 
gentleman’s supper hour? Get your great back out of the door, 
Deborah, and let me see what ‘tis they have.” 
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Thus admonished, the stubborn Deborah drew to one side 
and the doctor came stamping in. 

“A poor fellow half-frozen by wind and brine, Master Jaf- 
frey—that’s what we have.” 

“Stop! stop!” shouted the master of the house. ‘This is 
no inn. Take your patient to the Sign of the Earl of Halifax, 
doctor. This is no vagrant’s lodging-house, I tell you.” 

Master Jaffrey’s word was law with a great number of the good 
people of Portsmouth, and the men halted upon the threshold. 

“ Hoity-toity!’’ quoth Dr. Aldrich. “The Earl’s Inn is 
full; and even if ’twere not I’d not risk this poor fellow’s life 
carrying him so far. He’s near to death as ’tis, and unless you’ve 
enough of the milk of human kindness in your old veins to 
succor him he may die in your door-yard. A pretty thing that 
would be, to be sure!” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” retorted Jaffrey, growing purple. 
“T’m not to be frightened by your old wives’ tales, Aldrich. 
Take him away—take him to your own house if the inn’s full. 
I’ll have none of him here.” 

Lettice, who had been a wide-eyed spectator of this scene, 
stole to her father’s side and clasped his arm with one hand while 
with the other she pointed to the wan, white face of the stranger. 

** Look, father,’ she whispered, “surely that pale face gives 
truth to the doctor’s words. And, too, if I know aught of such 
things, ’tis the face of a gentleman and no vagabond.” 

The old man glanced contemptuously at the muffled figure 
in the doorway, and shook the girl’s hand from his arm. 

“Gentleman or no gentleman, he doesn’t cross my threshold!” 
he cried. 

But just then, the men in their confusion having separated 
a little and loosened their hold upon him, the stranger swayed 
suddenly and then lurched forward, falling prone upon the hall 
floor and quite across the threshold. With a pitying cry Let- 
tice sprang forward and knelt beside the fallen man, while even 
her father was frightened into acquiescence, as the men lifted the 
stranger from the floor to the hall settle and Deborah, at Dr. 
Aldrich’s command, hastened to light a fire and warm the 
sheets in one of the bed-rooms of the house. 

Two hours later the doctor descended from the second floor 
and entered the library, where Lettice and her father sat wait- 
ing for him. After sipping, with many an approving sigh of 
contentment, the steaming rum-punch which the girl had brewed, 
he proceeded to relate to George Jaffrey the incidents of the 
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afternoon. It was the not uncommon story of a ship wrecked 
off the Isles of Shoals, and of the heroic ‘efforts of the fisher- 
men, aided by such of the Portsmouth men as could reach the 
Isles in the heavy sea that was running, to rescue the ship’s 
men. So far as known they had rescued all of them, and they 
were being housed by the fishermen-at Newcastle—a little set- 
tlement opposite Kittery Point, at the mouth of the Piscataqua 
—all, that is, save the young man who now lay in George 
Jaffrey’s house. He being, according to Dr. Aldrich’s notion, 
in a more exhausted condition than the others and, more- 
over, of evidently gentle blood and more delicate nature than 
they, the doctor had feared to leave him to the rough hospi- 
tality of the fishermen’s cottages and had started to carry him 
to his—-the doctor’s—home in Portsmouth. But the stranger 
had grown weaker so rapidly that he dared not take him so 
far as his own home, and had stopped at the Jaffrey mansion, 
which was nearer the scene of the accident. “ Knowing,” con- 
cluded the doctor, with a sly twinkle in his deep-set eyes, “ that 
George Jaffrey’s door was quick to open to the sick and suffer- 
ing, and emboldened to seek an entrance by the fact that two 
of the Jaffrey serving-men had arrived at the beach with the 
information that their master had sent them forth to offer that 
aid which the house of Jaffrey had ever been glad to extend 
to those in need.” 

At mention of the serving-men Mr. Jaffrey. looked accusing- 
ly at his daughter, as if to say, “This is your doing!” and 
Lettice had smiled back the answer that she was not conscious- 
stricken if it was. Then, with directions for the care of the 
sick man and prophesying that he would be all right in a day 
or two, Dr. Aldrich stamped away into the night. 

The doctor’s prophecy, however, proved false, and for two 
months the stranger lay ill of a fever in George Jaffrey’s house. 
Mr. Jaffrey, in spite of his selfishness and choler, was by birth 
and breeding a gentleman, and once his unwelcome guest was 
actually lodged under his roof, he was treated with kindest con- 
sideration—a bit grumblingly for a time, but later with pom- 
pous good will. This change in the host’s temper was caused 
by the discovery that Dr. Aldrich and Lettice had done wisely 
in judging the stranger to be of gentle blood, a fact proved 
easily enough by sundry papers which, with a considerable 
amount of money and a fat little leather-covered book, had 
been enclosed in a stout wallet fastened to his belt. His 
name was Gerrard Lancaster, of the good old Lancashire family 
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of that name long settled in Maryland. He had been the only 
passenger on the ship Adbatross, sailing from Boston to England, 
and, driven out of its course, wrecked off Kittery Point. What 
the nature of his mission might be in England, and why he 
was travelling thither from Maryland by way of Boston, the 
young man refrained from stating, until one day when he was 
growing stronger and his host, in the course of conversation, 
had recited with much solemn verbosity his own political creed. 
Upon which Lancaster confessed that he had been involved, 
on the roth of June preceding, in a demonstration at Annapo- 
lis by some hot-headed youths in favor of the exiled House of 
Stuart. It was the birthday of “ James the Third” (as he called 
the Pretender), and he and his companions had gained posses- 
sion of the cannon of Annapolis and fired a salute in their 
“rightful king’s honor.” Whereupon they were promptly ar- 
rested by the Maryland authorities and thrown into prison. 
Among his companions was a nephew of Charles Carroll, Lord 
Baltimore’s agent, and thanks to that gentleman’s authority in 
the colony they were released from confinement after a few 
months, but he, as a supposed leader in the movement, was 
advised to withdraw from Maryland for a time. So he had 
shipped from St. Mary’s with the friendly captain of a coastiag 
bark, and in due season had landed in Boston, whence he had 
attempted to proceed to England, with the dire consequences 
which his present kind host so well knew. All of which raised 
the young man mightily in George Jaffrey’s estimation, that 
gentleman being a stout Jacobite and not at all, as he was 
fond of saying, “‘one of your psalm-whining Puritan hypocrites 
and regicides; no, by. the gods, sir! the Jaffreys had always 
been sound Church-of-England men and loyal subjects of the 
legitimate King of England, and’’——with a round oath—*so 
was George Jaffrey the third.” 

All of this conversation was duly vepenteid to Lettice. A 
vehement little aristocrat was Miss Lettice, with extravagant 
ideas of loyalty and a gentle pity for persons who were obliged 
to struggle through life without the blessing of “family” and 
with the burden of vulgar Nonconformist religious views. De- 
lighted that her instinctive opinion that Lancaster was a gen- 
tleman should have proved a correct judgment and regarding 
him as a martyr tothe “sacred” cause of the Stuarts, the girl 
awaited with impatience his recovery; paying, meantime, deli- 
cate attention to his presence under her father’s roof by daily 
inquiries at his bed-room door of the now devoted Deborah 
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concerning her patient’s health, and leaving with that grimly 
faithful attendant sundry dainty dishes concocted by her own 
deft hands, together with such stray volumes of poetry and old- 
fashioned romance from her father’s library as she fancied might 
interest a sick and loyal subject of ‘King’? James the Third. 

At last, one fair April day, Dr. Aldrich pronounced his 
patient able to descend to the lower floor and enjoy the society 
of Mr. Jaffrey and his daughter for a few hours. Great, indeed, 
was the polishing of mirror-like floors, the scouring of already 
shining brass, and the keen-eyed hunting of imaginary dust-specks 
that went on that morning under Lettice’s imperious supervision. 

It was afternoon when Lancaster descended the stairs, sup- 
ported carefully by the watchful Deborah, and wads settled in 
a great hooded chair in Mr. Jaffrey’s library, smiling gratefully 
at that gentleman’s prodigious bustle of a welcome. The young 
man noted with keen disappointment the absence of his host’s 
daughter, whose soft voice he had listened for right longingly 
at his chamber door each morning of the past month. He was 
asking anxiously for her when the door opened and she stood 
before him. 

A pretty picture was Lettice, in the doorway with the dark 
hall looming at her back—a dainty figure in crimson padesoy, 
the long, pointed bodice quite too snug and stiff, I fear, for 
comfort, but giving its wearer a strangely trim and jaunty air, 
while the full, wide-distended petticoat was short enough to 
display two little feet encased in French shoes with preposter- 
ously high heels and glittering paste buckles. Her fair hair, 
piled high over a cushion, with a rebellious curl or two on either 
temple, was partly covered by a large hood, like a Capuchin 
monk’s in shape, of blue cloth lined with crimson, from 
the loose folds of which her young face looked out brightly, 
with welcoming eyes and a tint of rose in her cheeks caused 
by the fresh spring air of the out-door world from which she 
was just come. In her hands she carried a bunch of trailing 
arbutus, and to Lancaster its tender fragrance seemed to drift: 
about her like incense. In an instant the young man was upon 
his feet, bowing low, while Lettice courtesied to the ground as 
her father pronounced her name. 

As the girl removed her hood and placed the flowers in 
water she studied the invalid out of the corner of her eye, and 
gave a little sigh of contentment when she decided he was all 
such a hero should be in appearance—a dark, well-made 
young fellow, with thick black hair rolled back over his fine 
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head, and tied with a ribbon above his collar. He was clad 
in a suit of dark blue cloth, fashioned for him by a Portsmouth 
tailor—an up-to-date tailor who produced the latest fashions for 
the Portsmouth gentry only six months after their first ap- 
pearance in London. The waistcoat of figured velvet reached 
nearly to his knees, while the square-cut skirts of his coat dis- 
played a reckless waste of material. His lace ruffles were full 
and deep, and his buckles big and bright. Two points in par- 
ticular Lettice noted; that his eyes, which in her hurried view 
the night of his arrival she had taken to be black, were in 
fact dark blue and as clear as a child’s, and that his brown 
hands were the hands of a gentleman, strong and supple. 
Afterwards, each afternoon found Lancaster snugly ensconced 
by the library hearthstone with Lettice and her father, and 
the latter gradually relapsed into his old habit and fell placid- 
ly asleep in his chair, lulled, perhaps, to deeper slumber by the 
soft murmur of the young people’s voices. They talked of 
many things, and often the young man spoke of his Southern 
home on the west shore of the beautiful Chesapeake Bay, and 
of the neighboring planters and the gay doings of the gentry 
thereabout; and of his sister Hilda, who was being educated in 
the “old country,” and whom he expected to bring home with 
him when he should return to Maryland from England; and 
of his dear old father, Humphrey Lancaster, and of his mother— 
of whom he spoke with hushed voice, for she had died five 
years before. And Lettice, bending low over her tambour- 
frame, listened eloquently. Once she spoke of his imprison- 
ment, and, turning her bright eyes to his, expressed her 
admiration for his devotion to the “holy” cause of the Stuarts. 
Lancaster laughed a little at her notion that he was a hero, 
and had confessed quite frankly that he feared the firing of 
the salute had been but the silly prank of hot-headed young 
men a bit inflamed with wine, an act that could have done no 
good to the Stuarts and which had brought needless trouble 
and sorrow to his dear old father. And George Jaffrey, awaken- 
ing just then, had loudly affirmed his belief that it was a noble 
thing always and under all circumstances to protest against the 
miserable German usurper whom a set of rascally Whigs had 
thrust upon the English throne; and as for him, he only 
wished he was young enough to offer his sword and life to 
his majesty, King James the Third—even though they did say 
that gentleman was a Papist, a sad thing to say of an English 
king. Upon which Lancaster glanced quickly at Lettice and 
her father, and then took to studying the fire with troubled 
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eyes. Finally, one day in May, Lancaster was strong enough 
to venture out of doors, and, with Lettice by his side, wan- 
dered away from the old gambrel-roofed house towards the 
sea. They stood at length upon a little hillock and looked 
eastward. Sky and water were serenely blue under the pale 
Northern sun; far away towards the east the blanched rocks 
of the Isles of Shoals gleamed pearly white, and beyond 
was the faint, ghostlike hint of a ship’s sails outward bound. 
They watched it with their hands shading their eyes until it 
dropped from sight beneath the sea’s rim. Then the young 
man said : 

“It reminds me that I too must soon be going. I have 
already taxed too sorely your father’s hospitality. I have been 
very happy in your home, and I wish that I could thank you 
both as I desire.” 

“We too have been happy,” replied the girl. “We wish 
no thanks. I—I shall be sorry when you go.” Her voice 
trembled a little, and Lancaster stooped and looked into her 
face. Their eyes met for a moment, and the old story had 
been told once more. 

That night the girl slipped away and left Lancaster and 
her father alone together. The young man told of his love 
for Lettice, and asked her hand in marriage. George Jaffrey 
was strenuous in declarations of astonishment and in objec- 
tions, but in his talk there was, to the suitor’s eager ears, an 
undertone of something other than displeasure. 

“Of course, sir,” he replied to the old gentleman’s remon- 
strances, ‘“‘my family is unknown to you, but there are many 
of the first quality, of both birth and station, in my own colony 
to vouch for me. And the Lancasters are no paupers, sir. 
Your child’s comfort will be assured in that way. We have 
lands in plenty—although,” he added with a sudden shadow in 
his frank eyes, “we have been burdened these thirty years 
with double taxes and divers unjust penalties.” 

“ And why, pray?” demanded Jaffrey in amazement. “ Law- 
abiding folk are not used to such treatment.” 

“Not if the laws be just men’s laws, sir,’’ said Lancaster. 
“ But in my unhappy home, alas! there’s but little justice for 
those of my faith.” 

“Your faith?” quoth the old man. “Surely, young man, 
you are no dissenter—you, a gentleman born, and a loyal ad- 
herent of King James the Third?” 

“No, sir; I am no dissenter. My religion is the old reli- 
gion of Englishmen—the religion of our rightful king.” 
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“A Papist?” cried George Jaffrey, starting to his feet. 

“A Catholic,” replied Lancaster with set lips. 

“And you dare ask my daughter’s hand? You, a wander- 
ing vagabond of a Papist, marry a Jaffrey?” shouted the now 
enraged old man. ‘Out upon you! Marry her? No! I'd see 
her in perdition first.” 

“IT am no wandering vagabond, as you well know,” replied 
the young man, striving to speak calmly; ‘as for my religion— 
the Lancasters have been Catholics always, and with God’s 
help I’ll not be the first apostate of the race. But I promise 
you upon the honor of a gentleman that Lettice shall never 
suffer from me or mine for religion’s sake.”’ 

“That she shall not; for by heaven she never will be 
yours!” cried Jaffrey. Then he broke forth into loud denuncia- 
tions of his guest, calling him a liar and a deceiver and-such 
like names, and ordering him forthwith to leave his house. 
And as Lancaster listened, with clenched hands and scornful 
eyes, Lettice glided suddenly between him and her father. 

“Father!” she said, “ you forget that he is your guest. I 
pray you speak less cruelly.” 

“Do you know, girl, what he is? A two-faced Papist, who 
has crawled into my house to deceive you and me!” 

“T did not know it until your loud words reached me in 
the hall,” replied the girl, growing whiter and trembling a 
little. “’Tis a sad thing, I know. But I think we should not 
judge him fiercely for it; remember, sir, he has been so bred, 
And he has not deceived us, for when the time came he 
acknowledged his religion frankly.”’ 

“ Hold your wheedling woman’s tongue, so quick to make 
excuses! Would you be pleased to marry this fine gentleman 
of yours? Speak up and let us know; for by the Lord, if ’tis 
so, then you and he go out from my roof to-night, and my 


.»? 


curse goes with you! 
For a moment Lettice stood with her hands clasped tight 


upon her bosom, looking with frightened eyes from one man 
to the other; and then she turned toward her father, sobbing 
wildly. 

That night Lancaster left the Jaffrey house and went to 
the Sign of the Earl of Halifax in the town, while Lettice cried 
the brightness out of her young eyes, her head pillowed on old 
Deborah’s sympathetic breast. A week dragged slowly by, and 
then one day to the young girl, listlessly dreaming in her 
room, came Deborah, bustling mightily and saying, with much 
mysterious wagging of her old head, that the wild-flowers in 
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the grove behind the house were simply crying for some one 
to pluck them, and Lettice, looking at the woman’s significant 
eyes, guessed her meaning and flied swiftly from the house. 

Lancaster stood waiting for her in the grove. The place 
was very still—a place of soft, violet shadows, streaked with 
cool, green shafts of light from the sunbeams piercing the first 
tender leaves of spring. Quickly the young man told her of 
ineffectual efforts on his part the past week to weaken her 
father’s prejudice against him. His efforts proving fruitless, he 
had at last begged Deborah to arrange a meeting for them. 
Then with eager words he begged the girl to brave her father’s 
wrath and marry him. But Lettice, with white face and 
mourning eyes, said “ No!” A girl’s first duty was to obey 
her father. She dared not brave his curse; ’twould be an aw- 
ful thing to do, and worse than awful when that curse was 
brought down upon one in the name of religion. 

“If only,” she murmured wistfully, “your faith were other 
than it is.” 

“Ah, dear one,” he replied, “ you would not have me deny 
what I know is the truth?” 

And Lettice, shuddering, sighed “‘ No.” 

“But you do love me, Lettice?” 

“You know that, sir,” she returned, flushing rosy red. 

“Then promise me that you will wait until I return. For I 
will return—it may be many months, but I shall come back. 
I will return with proofs of my identity and of my family’s 
worth. Your father’s objection must grow less if he snows 
you are true to me. In the end we must conquer. Will you 
promise ?”’ 

“Yes, I promise.” 

Suddenly the young man knelt and kissed her hand rever- 
ently. Then rising, he gave to her the little book which he 
had brought with him from the wreck. 

“It was my mother’s,” he whispered; “keep it for her sake 
and mine, and sometimes read in it, I pray.” 

Another moment, and he was gone. That night Lettice 
opened the book, and read upon the fly-leaf, in delicate, old- 
fashioned writing, the words: “ Barbara Gerrard, Saint Inigoes, 
Maryland.” She turned the leaf and looked curiously at the 
title-page, upon which, in heavy, antique type, was printed 
“The Imitation of Christ. Translated out of the Latin, and 
printed at Douai, Anno Domini MDCLVI.” 

The months that followed were dreary months for the deso- 
late girl, grown suddenly into a woman with grave eyes and 
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drooping mouth. But as the summer drifted into autumn a 
subtile change came over her. At first her sorrow had been 
demonstrative and she had wandered restlessly, aimlessly about 
the old house, but now she was become strangely calm, and 
her eyes had grown thoughtful, but with a questioning, half- 
puzzled note in their depths. George Jaffrey viewed with com- 
placency his daughter’s calmness of manner; her eyes he did 
not notice, and was too dense to see their new look even if he 
had. Her changed manner, he thought, could mean nothing 
but a gradual forgetting of her insane infatuation for the 
Maryland “ Papist,” and he set himself to arranging a plan for 
her future with a smug security which would have suffered a 
rude shock could he have guessed the true cause of the girl's 
growing calmness. The truth was that the old monk of St. 
Agnes had spoken across the centuries to Lettice’s torn heart 
and brought peace to her scul. Day after day she had pored 
over the words of a Kempis, until the divine message to tired 
souls of the /mztatzon had entered her heart and strengthened 
her spirit. But as she drank in the teachings of the marvellous 
book, there gradually came to her the question that if such 
were the books which “ Papists’’ wrote and loved, then could 
it be possible that their religion was the horrible thing she had 
been taught to think it? This thought half terrified her, and 
she strove to put it away, but could not, and the questioning 
look in her clear eyes deepened and remained. 

In November, when the bleak New England winter was 
beginning to close in upon the old house and its silent inmates, 
two incidents ruffled the sad monotony of Lettice’s life. The 
first was a letter to her from Lancaster under cover to Deborah. 
It was written from Brussels, where, he wrote, he had gone to 
get his sister, who had been there in the convent school of the 
English Dominican nuns—a Catholic education in England 
being impossible on account of the penal laws against the old 
faith in force in that country. They were about leaving for 
England, where they would be the guests of kinsmen in Lan- 
cashire until such time as he could safely return to Maryland ; 
a time, he hoped, which would be short, as he had heard from 
his father that the feeling against the Jacobites was cooling, and 
Governor Hart had himself hinted that by spring the excite- 
ment would be blown over entirely and the ringleaders in the 
foolish outbreak on the Pretender’s birthday might return in 
safety to the colony. Meantime he begged Lettice to be brave, 
saying that by the end of the summer he would come again and 
in due form demand her hand in marriage from her father once 
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more. Letters, he knew, were dangerous things for her to 
receive, even under Deborah’s name, and they must both be 
brave and hold their hearts in such peace as the good God 
might grant them until he came. This letter, I suspect, Let- 
tice cried over and kissed, and kept constantly about her 
person. 

The second incident followed quickly upon the heels of 
this first one. It was nothing less than the announcement 
by George Jaffrey that he had arranged a marriage for his 
daughter. Lettice listened with fear and horror as her father, 
with much pompous dignity and loudness of voice, detailed 
his plan. The man chosen by him was his sister’s only son, 
George Jaffrey Jeffries, a shifty-eyed, thin-lipped personage 
for whom his uncle had hitherto expressed the profoundest 
contempt and dislike, and the girl’s horror was blended with 
bewilderment at her father’s choice. But the matter was, 
in truth, easily explained. Mr. Jaffrey, like most fathers, had 
remained blind to the fact that his child was grown into 
young womanhood until the Marylander’s suit had awakened 
him to the knowledge of that fact. Fearing a _ repetition 
of that, to him, unpleasant episode, and resolved at all hazards 
to for ever block the way to a renewal of the “papist’s” de- 
mand for his daughter’s hand, he had cast about for a suit- 
able husband for her among their friends. With happy thought 
he hit upon Jeffries, a young fellow half Jaffrey by blood, 
possessed of a fair fortune, just graduated from Harvard College, 
and above all a weak-willed creature who was safe to submit 
unquestioningly to his father-in-law’s dictation. One of the 
crosses of George Jaffrey’s life had been the fact that he was 
the last male of his name, and when, upon questioning Jeffries, 
he learned that that gentleman would have no manner of 
objection to dropping his patronymic and becoming George 
Jaffrey the fourth (in consideration of Lettice’s hand and the 
Jaffrey fortune), the old man mentally patted himself on the 
back as a person of shrewdness and fine judgment, and lost no 
time in acquainting his daughter of her sentence. That Lettice 
forthwith refused flatly to accept that sentence as final, declar- 
ing absolutely that she would not marry her cousin, disturbed 
him not a whit. He was her father; a father’s word was law; 
she was a sentimental, undutiful child, but willy-nilly she was 
to be the wife of George Jaffrey the fourth. The winter 
dragged on without bringing to the unhappy Jaffrey household 
any hint of a peaceable solution of the problem which con- 
fronted them. Lettice remained firm in her refusal to recognize 
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her cousin as a prospective husband, while her father main- 
tained doggedly his assumption that the marriage was to be 
celebrated before another year was lapsed. Meantime the 
object of their disagreement, divided between a wholesome fear 
of Lettice’s scornful eyes and a very decided hankering for the 
Jaffrey estate, sustained as best he might the somewhat difficult 
réle of an affianced man whose bride-to-be recognized the fact 
of his existence only to ignore it unyieldingly. At length, when 
another spring was breaking into warmth and life, George 
--Jaffrey, thinking the proper time was at hand, announced to 
his daughter that she might make up her mind to wed her 
cousin in St. John’s Church within the month. Whereupon the 
girl, grown white and stern, replied that while he might take 
her by force to that sanctuary of the Church of England, no 
power on earth could make her wed her cousin; for at the 
place in the ceremony where the clergyman should ask her if 
she took George Jaffrey Jeffries to be her wedded husband she 
would cry out a “no” so long and loud that the old rector 
would dare not pronounce them man and wife. And her father, 
looking into her wan young face, believed her words and said no 
more, but grew sulkily severe towards her as the days lengthened, 
while the girl, withdrawing more and more into the silent com- 
panionship of a Kempis, prayed constantly that with the sum- 
mer Lancaster might come and that with his coming strength 
might be given her to do what should be right and just to all. 
But before the summer came another cloud darkened her life 
and set her plans adrift. Her father, called to England upon 
urgent business, commanded her to get ready to accompany 
him. In vain she plead to be left at home with faithful 
Deborah. Mr. Jaffrey had a new plan for compassing his ends 
with which the voyage to England promised to work well; 
besides, he suspected old Deborah’s tacit approval of his 
daughter’s course and was glad enough to separate them, a 
thing he would have accomplished by turning the old woman 
from his door had he not realized how essential her services 
were to his well-ordered establishment. So with many tears 
and with reiterated petitions to Deborah to explain to Lancaster 
(should he appear in Portsmouth during the summer) how help- 
less she had been to do otherwise, and penning a brief little 
letter for delivery to him, Lettice prepared to do her father’s 
bidding. And one peaceful June day she left the old house 
which had been the home of so much happiness and so much 
trouble, and, clinging to Deborah’s strong arm, went down to 
her father’s good ship Princess Anne, lying to at Portsmouth dock, 
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George Jaffrey was waiting for them, and beside him stood his 
nephew. The startled, questioning look that passed between 
the girl and her companion did not escape him. ‘“ Your cousin 
goes with us,” he said, frowning darkly. “’Tis a long voyage 
and he’ll be good company for us both.’’ And old Deborah 
glared at him in reply over Lettice’s shoulder as she folded 
the girl in her arms in fond farewell, whispering to her to be 
of good cheer and advising her, with sad vindictiveness I fear, 
“to shove that ugly, cringing Jeffries overboard if he gave her 
any of his impudence.” 

For us, to whom a journey across the Atlantic is but a mat- 
ter of six days of luxury and rest, it is difficult to realize what 
that voyage meant to our great-grandfathers. Weeks of confine- 
ment in narrow and uncomfortable quarters, at the mercy of 
wind and wave, the dreary monotony of the journey was re- 
lieved only by the sense of ever-present and unavoidable danger. 
And to Lettice’s fate was added the burden of the close and 
never-to-be-avoided companionship of a sullen and estranged 
father and of a distasteful and mercenary suitor. Intolerable 
as was her position on shipboard, the girl dreaded with some- 
thing akin to terror their arrival in England. Well-nigh before 
they had lost sight of the American coast she had guessed her 
father’s intention in bringing Jeffries with them, and, having 
little hope that Lancaster had not already returned to Mary- 
land, her future was indeed dark to her young eyes. 

At length one night, near the end of their journey, her father 
dropped all disguise and told her plainly that with their land- 
ing upon English soil the long-deferred wedding would take 
place. He pictured in strong language her undutifulness and 
his patience, dwelling long upon the advantages and suitable- 
ness of a marriage with her cousin, and ending with the threat, 
if she again defied his authority, to disown her and set her 
adrift among strangers in a strange land. Lettice listened in 
terror-stricken silence, too crushed to reply to him, and when 
he had finished she stole away to the ship’s stern and stood 
there silent, with dry eyes and cold, still hands. The night 
was very calm; the spangled, dark-blue vault of the sky above 
her seemed strangely vast and awesome; the black, writhing 
waters beneath her, stretching away in the pale starlight 
until lost in the mysterious shadows of the night, at once fas- 
cinated and terrified her; the intense silence of a night at sea, 
broken only by the stealthy wash of the water against the 
ship’s sides and the mournful creak of the rigging high above 
her head, enfolded her like a soft, thick, stifling veil. For one 
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wild, wretched moment she dreamed of slipping quietly over the 
ship’s rail into the beckoning sea, and then with sudden tears 
she hid her face within her now hot hands and prayed. 

A drizzling, drifting rain was falling when at last the Prin- 
cess Anne completed her long journey and moored in the Avon 
River just off Trail’s wharf, in the old town of Bristol. Her 
three passengers were soon taken on board a rowboat and de- 
posited safely upon the wharf, whence they passed to “ The Mer- 
maid,” the famous water-side tavern of the place. The house 
of Jaffrey was well known among the wharf-masters and impor- 
ters of Bristol, and a word from Mr. Trail to the rubicund 
landlord of “The Mermaid” secured for George Jaffrey and 
his companions an amount of obsequious attention wonderful 
to behold. After a tremendous banging of doors and stamp- 
ing of clattering pattens across the glistening flag-stones of the 
inn-yard, the distinguished Americans were duly installed in the 
best rooms of the house—rooms distinguished, after the fashion 
of the day, by such fantastic titles as the “ Lily” or the “ Dol- 
phin.” George Jaffrey had business to transact with some of 


the importers of the town, and, after informing his daughter 
that next day they would proceed on their way to London, 


where a certain event of great interest to her was to occur, 
he went majestically forth, with his nephew in tow, deeming it 
proper that that prospective inheritor of the Jaffrey fortune 
should learn something of the Jaffrey business. 

Left alone in the dark old inn, Lettice’s forebodings of the 
coming struggle in London quickly merged into absolute panic, 
and she paced her room excitedly. Knowing only too well the 
uselessness of appealing to her father to spare her the dishonor 
of such a marriage as he proposed; realizing that her cousin, 
with all the cruelty of a petty soul intent upon accomplishing 
its own selfish ends, would stoop to any infamy to gain pos- 
session of the Jaffrey fortune, and fearing that Lancaster—her 
only friend in all England—was already on the other side of 
the Atlantic, her plight indeed seemed hopeless. As the long 
English twilight began to steal into her room the feeling of 
helpless isolation became unbearable to the young girl, and re- 
membering the landlady’s cozy nook off the public room down- 
stairs, in which she had rested while her father had examined 
critically the quarters assigned to his party by their loquacious 
host, she resolved to go thither, desperate as she was for some 
human companionship in her desolate mood. The low-ceiled, 


oak-panelled room was empty when she opened the door and 
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peered into its shadowy depths, save for the presence of a man 
who loitered by one of the open windows looking out at the 
sunset. His back was towards her, and she slipped quietly 
across the silent room to the glass-enclosed corner which she 
sought. That, too, was empty, and she heard the sharp chatter 
of the landlady’s voice in the kitchen at the rear, where, with 
much berating of flurried maids, she superintended the prepara- 
tion of the evening meal. The rain had ceased falling, and 
Lettice’s eyes travelled listlessly across the still wet and glisten- 
ing cobble-stones of the street, passing thence to the shining 
water of the Avon River, and then to the red western sky. She 
wondered if perchance any other eyes looked out at that sun- 
set splendor so full of fear as her’s—if possibly any other soul 
in Bristol dreaded the morrow, and in truth all future days, as 
she dreaded them. 

The solitary watcher in the outer room had seemed to her 
to wear a melancholy air, and her weary mind went back to 
him. She turned and looked towards his window, and as she 
did so the man left his place and passed to the inn door. As 
he lifted the latch he turned and looked idly back into the 
room, the sunset light falling full upon his face, and suddenly 
a strange, low cry—half sob, half articulate speech—startled the 
silence. : 

In a moment the man had crossed the dim room and was 
standing with bewildered eyes beside the half-fainting girl, 
crying softly: ‘“ Lettice, Lettice, speak to me! It is I1—Ger- 
rard.” 

Quickly then she told him of her coming to England, and 
of the marriage which her father so stubbornly persisted in 
forcing upon her, and of her terror and helplessness. And 
Lancaster, listening with hushed breath, grew white and stern, 
but with a glad light.in his face as he guessed her constancy 
to him. With rapid words he told her that he was just quitting 
England for his home ; that already his sister was on shipboard, 
and that he, led by some kind providence, had accompanied 
the ship’s captain to land for an hour or two before they sailed, 
and had been loitering idly in the inn until the hour was come 
for their return to the ship. Then eagerly he begged her to 
go with them, saying that already Hilda knew of her and loved 
her, and would be a sister to her during the long voyage, and 
when at last they were come to Maryland they would be mar- 
ried in his father’s house and with his father’s blessing, adding 
gently, “And, Lettice, fear naught for religion’s sake. I and 
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mine are Catholics, but never, never shall you be made unhap- 
py by that. And, dear one, when you know more of our faith, 
you may, with God’s help, see its truth.” 

And Lettice, looking up at him with her pure eyes, replied 
simply: “I have read your mother’s little book right diligently, 
and, Gerrard, I would I knew more of the old faith.” 

“Then you wz// come?” he whispered. 

For what seemed to him like long, slow minutes the girl 
stood silent, with her look fixed upon the fading sunset light. 
He saw her lips move as though she prayed. And then she 
turned and looked intently into his anxious eyes. With a sigh 
like a tired child she held her hands towards him. 

“May God have mercy on me if I am doing wrong!” she 
whispered. “Yes, I will go.” 


- The next morning a sullenly furious man and his silent 
companion journeyed eastward through the placid English coun- 
tryside towards London. George Jaffrey had found, upon his 
return to the inn, a little tear-stained, beseeching note from his 
daughter, telling him that she was gone with Lancaster, beg- 
ging for forgiveness, and praying him to write to her in Mary- 


land. For a time the tavern had rung with the old man’s 
wrath. He had cursed everybody and everything, from Jeffries 
to the landlady, and had declared by all the powers that he 
would charter a ship and overtake the Maryland-bound vessel, 
if he had to follow it across the Atlantic. But finally his rage 
had worn him out and quiet had descended upon the Bristol 
tavern. In the morning, however, his ill-humor again vented 
itself, and his nephew was the victim of much abuse as they 
journeyed Londonwards—abuse which that young man was able 
to bear with considerable equanimity, since he shrewdly sur- 
mised that by her flight his cousin had for ever forfeited all 
claim upon her father’s estate, and that he, George Jaffrey 
Jeffries, was destined to succeed to that rich heritage as George 
Jaffrey the fourth; and he chuckled a little to himself in his 
corner of their travelling-carriage at the thought of Lettice’s 
vain regret when she should realize that she was a pauper. 

But, standing on the deck of the good ship Calvert, with 
her hand tight clasped in Hilda Lancaster’s, Lettice, looking 
towards the west and towards Maryland, dreamed of better 
things than the money and lands and the rich India trade of 
the house of Jaffrey. 
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ANCESTOR-WORSHIP THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION. 
BY REV. GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S.P. | 


N its social side religion has been treated as a 
branch of the science of anthropology; and we 
opine with very unsatisfactory results. We 
share the objections of religious men to the 
handling of man’s relations with his Creator in 

the same manner as the connection of physical phenomena or 
the laws that govern the development of society would be 
dealt with; but, fortunately or unfortunately, nothing is sacred 
in our time from the application of what are called scien- 
tific methods. We think, then, that a word or two examining, 
according to their own methods, the views of leading men 
of science on the origin of religion may show that their views 
cannot be deemed satisfactory. 

In all that we purpose saying we put aside revelation as an 
authority. We mean to treat the subject on the natural plane, 
and if we refer to revelation at all, it will be only as an his- 
torical fact, as an incident—like a war, or the promulgation 
of a code, or any other influence that has affected the fortunes 
of the race. In taking this course we are not prepared to 
concede that an assumption is an established fact or an inviola- 
ble law. We do not intend to concede that Christianity is only 
fetichism professed by white men not yet intellectually. free. 
Until this is proved, we intend to retain our own opinion of 
the origin and meaning of Christianity. The mere statement that 
religion is a fungus grown on the old stem of ancestor-worship 
has to be made clear before we acknowledge that millions of 
men bore incredible hardships, faced dangers of every kind to 
propagate their opinions, sealed their belief in them in their 
blood, and did all this for a delusion. 

The theory just mentioned has a plausible appearance. 
Men have an affection for the memory of their dead. They 
bury them with circumstances of respect. Time purifies and 
elevates the sentiment into a worship. The grandfather becomes 
a tutelary deity; later on, he is a national god wielding the 
powers of nature, or delegating the control of them to subor- 
dinates whom he has created for the purpose or raised from 
humanity for the purpose. In this evolution we have four 
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stages: first, the ancestor reverenced from affection; second, 
made awful by time to the poor savages, helpless amid the forces 
of nature and confronted by the great beasts of the early 
earth; third, fetichism developing in the savage’s employing 
him to counteract the agencies of nature and the might of the 
brutes; fourth, animism, in the spirits created or elevated to 
‘the tasks imposed upon them by the dead ancestor for his 
naked descendant’s benefit. 

This is the evolution of religion presented by the intellec- 
tual Titans of the nineteenth century. A vast collection of 
experiences drawn from savage and semi-civilized peoples has 
led them to this conclusion. We are not pressing our suspicion 
that the old exploded theory, that the religion of civilized na- 
tions was the product of priestcraft, helped them to reach this 
conclusion. It is for the present sufficient to point out that 
this genesis of religion effaces God as a reality while incon- 
sistently making a belief in him a fundamental principle of 
human nature. This extraordinary contradiction in the mem- 
bers of the theory is obvious to every one except the philoso- 
phers who propound it. It is not our business to reconcile a 
universal belief in the existence of God with the denial of his 
existence. Nothing will convince us that the external world 
does not exist, even though Hume and Mill give very ingenious 
reasons for denying ‘its existence; and, in a somewhat similar 
manner, though Haeckel, Herbert Spencer, Huxley, Romanes,* 
and, last and least, Mr. Grant Allen pooh-pooh religion as un- 
worthy of an enlightened mind; still the mind insists upon be- 
lieving in the Object of religion. This, we think, is very impor- 
tant and justifies us in assuming the attitude that, as religion 
is in possession, it must be conclusively shown that there is no 
warrant for it, that the reason revolts at it, that it degrades man 
to the level of the savage, that it makes intellect sterile, that 
owing to it the world has advanced with slow and difficult 
steps, and that there will be no real progress until religion is 
effaced from the life and the memory of mankind ;—all this, we 
say, must be proved before we are called upon to surrender 
God to the enemies of man. 

No; we are not going to be deluded by clap-trap, under the 
titles of freedom of opinion, boldness of inquiry, emancipated 
thought and intellectual liberty, into accepting the dreary 


* Romanes returned to a belief in God in his later years ; though at one time he stated his 
disbelief with the passionate air of a zealot. Weare not by any means sure that his disbelief 
was genuine. Notwithstanding the recent admiration expressed for this gentleman’s charac- 
ter, we think he was not quite fair in his reports of the result of his observations. 
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negation which annihilates hope of immortal life in the world 
to come and destroys social obligation, the very essence, 
the bone and marrow, of our life on earth. It is singular, the 
flippancy of those savants when they refer all the worships of 
the world since the earliest times to ancestor-worship as their 
source! Various as the worships are in ceremony, inspiration, 
moral content and history, our men of science, with a wave 
of the hand and a supercilious lifting of the lip and eyebrow, 
fling them back to the naked savage of ages ago, jabbering and 
howling over the hole into which he has put his father. Chris- 
tianity and fetichism have their common origin in this; the only 
difference is the stage of evolution each has reached. The 
Christianity of the elect is the anthropoidal stage from which 
the bathed, perfumed, sartorized, and barberized biped of no 
feathers save his wife’s, looks to heaven or to hell for the 
call to become anthropical, to become a worshipper in the 
temple of nature which is to -be set up by the religion of 
humanity. 

As we have been saying, we require proof that Christianity 
is a development of Mumbo-Jumboism, or Indian devil-worship, 
or any kind of fetichism. We must again lay down, pace the 
evolutionists, the position that in social forms evolution may 
mean change and not progress. We express no opinion con- 
cerning physiological types; they are not in question. What we 
say is, that when evolution is predicated of a social or intel- 
lectual type, it may even express retrogression. It matters 
nothing that the etymology of the word seems against this; we 
have not invented it; the unrolling or unfolding of a social 
type is often in the direction of decadence. The Roman Empire 
was an evolution from the republic, the polytheism of Virgil is 
not a higher religious fact than Homer’s a thousand years be- 
fore, but the continuum of evolution is found in the political 
and religious facts named, all the same.* 

We require proof of the hypothesis that Christianity is such 
a development as that mentioned above. Objections to the 
divinity of its Founder and the practical attainment of the 
morality of the Gospel are not in point. The phenomenon is: 
a creed and a worship such as that described in the Sacred 
Books and the history of the Jewish people, culminating in the 
world-wide Christian Church and its revolted sects, springing 
from the clouded brain of a savage drawn in some unexplained 


* We owe these two illustrations to Dr. Jevons's /ntroduction to the History of Religion, 


but a multitude may be supplied by the reader himself, 
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way to believe his grandfather was a god. We are in the do- 
main of nature now. We stand on the same level as our ad- 
versaries; we say nothing of revelation; we confime ourselves 
to facts of the individual mind and facts of society. We have 
the fact of the Christian Church and the antagonistic sects. 
We have the hypothesis of the savage adoring his grandfather. 
The hypothesis must explain all the facts of the development. 
We must know how the savage came to worship his ancestor, 
and why it was the ancestor was an atheist; how the descen- 
dant’s positive belief in the supernatural came from the negative 
of the non-belief of his ancestor. This is the evolution we 
want accounted for; of something from nothing, an evolution, 
to use the jargon of Agnosticism, simply unthinkable, or, as 
we should say, in defiance of the laws of thought. We must 
have every step of the evolution explained. We must know 
how the ancestor came upon the stage, and whence; what were 
his physical, mental, and moral qualities. We are not to be 
deluded by an assumption of the infinitely potential influence 
of time. 

We state, in broader terms than we have yet used, the 
method by which, according to our adversaries, a belief in the 
supernatural has been evolved. In some way, as they explain 
it, the first death in the family caused terror. Pathetic stories 
are told of the effect produced on infant apes when they find 
they can no longer arouse the attention of their mother. A 
change which they cannot comprehend, and which at the same 
time frightens them, has taken place. The primitive man, for 
the first time face to face with death, experienced something 
more than the fear of the infant ape; he had the germs of the 
mysterious, until then latent, and they unfolded themselves into 
awe of the dead as of something that went beyond him, in the 
case of one who had hitherto been most closely associated with 
his life. So extreme a change in a familiar object, a newness 
of aspect so extreme, a condition at the opposite pole from his 
experience, must have affected him as nothing had done before. 
Whatever he did with the body—whether he ate it, after apply- 
ing the comparative method, by which he arrived at the conclusion 
that its lifelessness was like that of the animals he had killed, or 
whether he buried it—the recollection of his previous terror was 
a fact stored away in his consciousness to be recalled in some 
emergency. The first injury which after this he experienced 
from conflict with an animal, or sustained from the action of 
some force of nature, he attributed to the influence of his dead 
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father. It became necessary to propitiate this malignant spirit by 
some kind of offerings and rites. In the next generation it seems 
there was an advance, for not only was the dead man prayed 
not to interrupt his descendant’s action, but to aid it. He is 
now a fetich that can work miracles by controlling the powers 
of nature, so that we have the magic of rain-making, sunshine- 
making. As the number of men increase, family invocation of 
this spirit gives way to professional, and so the sorcerer appears 
upon the scene. But at this stage primitive man began to con- 
ceive all activity that affected him as endowed with a will like 
his own; so the world became peopled by spirits like his, but 
with greater powers. The sorcerer gives way to the priest, the 
fetich becomes an idol—that is, the dead ancestor becomes a 
god—and at length the worship of the house becomes the reli- 
gion of the district and the state. We omit totemism from 
the stages of evolution, because it has been introduced by the 
theorists very much as an after-thought. We shall consider it 
in another article, where we hope to show that whatever it 
may mean in a theory of religious evolution, it is apart from 
and independent of ancestor-worship. We should like to have 
some theory of the selection of crests: why had the proudest 
house that ever lived a twig of broom as its cognizance, while 
another house, not remarkable for reck!ess courage, has a lion? 
The humility of the Plantagenets and the boldness of the How- 
ards, as represented by their crests, strike us as the most refined 
irony. What totemistic mystery is hidden in them in relation 
to either family the savants should tell. 

This is the account we have. We do not mean to trouble 
ourselves with an analysis of the evolution as here stated, 
though it can be distinctly proved that the fetich is a decadent 
idol, and that the priest preceded the sorcerer, or, in other words, 
that religion preceded magic. We are simply dealing with our 
.adversaries on their own ground, and combating them with 
their own materials. We are not satisfied with the theory that 
the process originated in fear. The experience of mankind is 
in favor of the existence of family affection in savages, and 
undoubtedly all the cults of which we have any knowledge ex- 
hibit a veneration of the family dead. We should like to know 
why love of the dead should not be as manifest in the savage 
standing by his parent’s corpse as the dim sense of loss ex- 
pressed in the lamentation of the infant ape. However, we 
pass this by and examine the history of ancestor-worship as it 
is presented by our opponents. 
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If the ancestor stepped out from an inferior type of life, he 
was at one time an infant and must have differed from his 
brothers and his cousins. How did he escape their jealousy in 
his weaker infancy, his less hardy and resourceful childhood, 
with his greater susceptibility to physical pain superadded to a 
monopoly of mental pain? Where did he get his mate, as- 
suming that he passed through these dangers? Suppose she 
was an accidental differentiation, like himself passing through 
the like ordeal, and that natural selection brought them to- 
gether. Were they driven out from their simian tribe as out- 
laws, to combat with the great beasts of the night of time, ages 
and ages before the dawn of history ? What is their story? They 
must have multiplied with rapidity in spite of everything, for 
their descendants, whether savants or savages, are in every 
quarter of the globe; but we would fain know how the first 
two guarded their offspring, what sent into the offspring a ten- 
dency to worship their parents, what fashioned in the third 
generation a cult out of this tendency, why the cult was 
directed to the degraded grandfather rather than to the son, 
who was an improved type; and why at all to beings more 
degraded than themselves? These questions being hypotheti- 
cally answered, we wish to know why four thousand years have 
not developed a similar cult among our simian cousins? Until 
all this is satisfactorily shown, we shall hold the opinion that 
the theory of accidental veneration is physically improbable ; 
and that this genesis of worship, this evolution of the idea of 
God and our relations to him expressed by worship, is the 
most absurd of all the stupidities of science. 

It will appear from the foregoing that we could have rested 
content with the suggestion that the assaults on religion im- 
plied in the accounts of its origin criticised above are of no 
solid character, only that we fear certain hypotheses of our ad- 
versaries on the nature of religion in general, and inferences 
from the rites and customs connected with worship to be found 
at present in various parts of the globe, have made some kind 
of lodgment in the minds of a considerable circle of readers to 
whom novelty and a spurious science are attractions. On the 
threshold such readers would reject the idea that religion in 
some aspect is a fundamental principle of human nature, because 
we are told that there are peoples or tribes so degraded as to 
have no conception of a God; that there are peoples or tribes 
who have an idea of something outside visible nature which 
possesses a malignant power, the exercise of which is to be 
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deprecated. We do not think it is material to the argument 
whether this is true or not. It must be borne in mind that 
what our adversaries profess to do is to explain the origin of 
religion, and this presupposes the existence of a fact called 
religion. We are aware that there are religions of various 
kinds over the globe; and of no people of whom we have 
read, in history or works of travel and discovery, has it been 
said that they had no relation of any kind with the unseen 
world of spirits exercising an influence on this. Devil- 
worshippers, if there have been any such persons, suit our 
purpose as well as any others when they are taken along 
with the worship of piety so universally found in time and 
place. 

But the truth ‘is, the notion that any people exists which 
is without some idea of God and some mode of expressing 
it, has been for some time exploded. It would not advance 
the theory of our adversaries one hair’s-breadth if such a 
people were found, but such a people has not been found; 
and the contrary notion is grounded on one of those so-called 
facts directed against belief in the principles and sanctions that 
have done so much to mitigate the lot of mankind; facts which 
owe their authority to incomplete observation. In other words, 
settled convictions, based on principles which have held the 
moral elements of the world together since the earliest recorded 
time; are expected to give way to data that fuller examination 
may pronounce valueless. This has been the case so often 
that we are justified, when we hear of a new theory that seems 
to strike against some moral law or some fact of revelation, in 
inquiring whether discovery has said the last word concerning 
the material on which the theory rests. Now, if it happened 
that a tribe existed which had no idea of a God and of religion, 
it would seem that it had descended to a lower grade, the low- 
est probably, instead of being on the road of ascent. At least 
such a theory is the sounder one tried by the test of intelligible 
explanation. 

Any one can conceive that an isolated troop of nomad sav- 
ages, degenerating from generation to generation, might lose all 
recollection of the customs of a higher life. No one can un- 
derstand how, if the whole of mankind were at one time in 
the lowest scale, the idea of religion should spontaneously 
spring up in all except that one. If the idea of religion has 
not found its way from an external source, there is no con- 
ceivable reason why such a troop should not possess it as well 
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as the rest of the world. The quality of the religion is beside 
the question. It is quite immaterial whether it was monotheism 
or polytheism at first; whether it was God conceived by the 
pure intellect or an anthropomorphous deity, alone or with a 
legion of subordinates to whom worship was offered through 
the motives of hope and fear. The fact of such an idea of reli- 
gion is the material thing. Does the idea exist practically in 
the whole human race, and what is its source? If the source 
be external, one sees how it could be lost; if it be not exter- 
nal, one cannot understand how it could remain unevolved 
at this advanced stage of the life of the race among the men 
forming any social unit, however low in the scale of civiliza- 
tion. 

We are expressing no opinion concerning the source of 
religion. We are told that it has been formed from within, 
that it revealed itself in ancestor-worship, in animism, and what 
not. If so, why are the degraded savages we suppose without 
it? It will not do to say that they stand in the exact position 
of the ancestor first worshipped or of Mr. Spencer’s fetich- 
worshipper who chastises his god for not obeying him. There 
must be some limit to the gestation of mental products; we 
cannot be for ever feeding on hypotheses. The evolution of 
the capacity for god-creatirg, if there be such a mental 
growth at all, must have done something, in the long time 
between the present godless savage we are supposing and 
that ancestor who issued from an anthropoidal womb. But on 
our assumption nothing has been done; then has evolution 
become sterile in this social unit? That cannot be, however, 
for evolution is an inexorable law under which there is 
no rest. The intellect can conceive a void, despite Mr. 
Spencer’s dogmatic decree that it is unthinkable; but we admit 
that the moment we fill it with the universe and its activities, 
the mind refuses to believe in rest. Change is on everything, 
and this is the same as to say there is nothing which is not 
subject to the law of evolution. We are so far at one with our 
adversaries, but that does not free them from the necessity of 
accounting for the failure of the evolution of religion among 
any section of the human race. As long as it could be main- 
tained that there was such a section, they pointed to it as a 
proof of their theory of the origin of religion. This theory, so 
far as it is not a begging of the question, stands or falls with 
the statement of the so-called fact; while, on the other hand, 
our position is unaffected by. such casualties. 
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We have no theory on the subject; we believe in divine 
revelation, and deem the knowledge of our destiny derived from 
it not only sufficient for the demands of our intellectual and 
moral nature, but the only knowledge able to save from despair 
in the future of the human race. The value of our opponents’ 
theory of moral and religious evolution may be easily tested by 
a little introspection, coupled with our knowledge of societies in 
the highest conditions of civilization and much that we know 
of in the life of our age. The most a Roman plutocrat could 
hope for in the first century after our Lord’s coming was an 
intimation that the emperor permitted him to die. Let men 
look into themselves and truly answer what stays their hand 
when the bare bodkin is so near. Certainly, no phantasy of an 
indefinite advancement of humanity, whose primal root is the 
unconscious altruism of a savage barely distinguishable from the 
ape he so much resembled in face and figure, and the wolf he 
so much resembled in disposition. But, of course, the savage, 
with his germinal altruism, is a hypothesis whose predicate, if 
not by the very force of the words the direct denial of the 
subject, is at least the denial of it, if there be one shred, one 
particle of value in the experience of mankind. We hope to 
return to this subject in a future number. 
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A LAY SERMON ON TRUTH. 


BY A LAWYER. 


=N the course of the study and pursuit of truth, 
~ and when we deem ourselves, perhaps, to have 
entrenched our convictions by hard and patient 
labor upon a solid ground-work of logic, learning, 
* and reflection, there comes at times such a sense 
of utter inadequacy, imperfection, and indefiniteness in our con- 
ception of the truth so long pursued, that we feel brought 
back to the very starting-point—no more informed after all 
than the least of our fellows; as though we had been merely 
juggling with words all the time, and following an ignis fatuus 
which mocks us at the last almost to scepticism and despair. 

Courage, O lover of truth! philosopher under whatever 
designation you may otherwise be called. Truth is no deceiver, 
and man is made for truth. Suddenly there will come a 
moment when, quietly perhaps and silently, an overwhelming 
realization will in turn seize upon you that you stand in 
the very presence of the cherished truth. 

The mind is quickened to a new faculty; no longer a mere 
ratiocination, but an intuition, so to speak, midway between 
sight and faith; a realization of a knowledge no more to be 
eradicated, by which the exulting spirit exclaims: J/uvent te— 
at last I have found thee; Scio cud credidi—now. I know in what 
I have believed. 

Who can describe the intellectual joy of the experience 
—the mental view, as from afar, of various results and conse- 
quences of the truth acquired, its fitting place in the harmonies 
and consistencies of other truths, its beauty and the admiration 
and the love which it inspires ? 

But if this be true in mere intellectual pursuits and re- 
searches, as it has indeed been so repeatedly felt and expressed 
by the investigators of the things of physical nature, what must 
be the rapture and the consolation of a like sincerity and per- 
severance in spiritual things, religious truths, the primary inter- 
ests of the eternal and infinite Divinity? 

Such an experience in physical matters has echoed down 
the ages in the famous “ Eureka!” of Archimedes. We seem 
to hear it now in all its exultation. In intellectual ones we are 
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familiar with the rhapsodies of Plato; and the illuminations of 
St. Augustine treading the sea-shore come promptly to the mind. 
Indeed, all searchers in one department or another of human 
endeavor have become acquainted with phases of the fact which 
it is sought here to imperfectly portray. God has not excluded 
any steadfast inquirer after truth from the operation and the con- 
solation of this inducing and loving dispensation of his provi- 
dence. How many of us but could relate examples of such a feel- 
ing in all sorts of directions, and such a realization of some truths 


“Which we cannot all express, yet cannot all conceal.” 


If, then, we reflect upon this assured and easily demonstrated 
fact, how cavil at the relation of experiences so similar in 
intrinsic principle, however higher or intenser in degree, which 
we are told of by those spiritual searchers after truth—the 
saints? Truly, so far from wondering at their ecstasies and rap- 
tures, one can almost at the mention feel the necessity and 
certainty of the result, and long, like Lazarus, for even the 
crumbs that may fall from mere perusal. Here are searchers of 
most honest purpose, of most persevering effort, with the utmost 
singleness of will and purity of intention, seeking after the 
noblest truths—not seeking only with the mind but with the 
will; not simply in thought but in deed. All the thaumaturgies 
recited of them are not equal to the thaumaturgy of their life 
itself. What revelations of eternal truth, what apprehensions of 
spiritual harmonies, what intuitions of the Divinity itself, must 
necessarily have rewarded their aspirations and contempl.tions! 

But, leaving this aside and returning to the more ordinary 
and natural course of human experience, a lesson which im- 
presses itself is the law and promise of intellectual endeavor 
in the pursuit of truth; the fact that we are born with fa- 
culties inherently made to seek the truth; and sincerely seek- 
ing, to acquire it: homo capax veritatis. There is a natural re- 
ward of intellectual exercise, a growth, power, and fruition, as 
certain as that which comes from the exercise of the physical 
faculties, cheering us on to its contests and its delights— 
pleasure in the attempt, satisfaction in the outcome, if we be 
both sincere and persevering. 

Again, all of us, however humble, are called to the perform- 
ance of this search ; and all, however modest, can realize some 
of its sweets. Let, then, our homage be that of rational beings 
—obsequium rattonabile ; seeking in all humility doctrine in de- 
votion, in practice, and perseverance. 
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Lastly, we shall find that the distance between faith and 
scepticism, under all its names and shades, is only a step; 
but what a chasm between!—the abyss between everything 
and naught; between the whole order of existence. life, light, 
and love on the one hand, and primordial chaos, death, dark- 
ness, and despair on the other; between reason and unreason ; 
between faith and its negation. And this step depends in part 
upon the honesty of the will and the exercise of faculties divine- 
ly implanted in us, working from a native capacity of truth to 
a natural result of faith, knowledge, and possession. To deny 
it logically implies a negation not only of the Divinity, but of 
ourselves, our nature, and everything else besides. 

How wonderful, and yet how natural, are the effects of this 
willing search of truth; what horizons it opens up and spans; 
what fitnesses and cokerencies it discloses; how it confirms, 
comforts, and consoles; and how it satisfies and reconciles the 
littlenesses we may know with the great things we conceive! 
And pursued to its complement and completion, how it brings 
home solace to the heart as well as conviction to the mind, 
rounding up every faculty, answering every need, and filling us 
with the certainty of faith, the ardor. of love, the joy of antici- 
pated possession! What more, O man! wilt thou have in any 
order of ¢hy devising? And with what counsel readvise the 
Creator in “laying the foundation of things that are ” ? 

What matter, then, the inadequacy, imperfectness, and in- 
definiteness of human apprehensions and capacities? Poor glow- 
worms! Are things less true, that we know not.more of them 
than we do; or less sure our knowledge that they are, because 
in the darkness we do not see a// they are? Thankful in 
the wondrous gift that we do see, happy in the sight as it is 
given us to see; assured that we shall see more as we strive ; 
rather should we exclaim, with the same faith which brought 
its sure reward: Domine ut videam—Lord, that I may see; 
Noverim te—would that I may know thee more and more. 

Let us, then, use the gifts made unto us, instead of cavilling 
at their limitation and rejecting the testimony which they im- 
port. Let us employ the talents that we possess. Freely and 
confidently let us use and trust the sight by which we see and 
the.mind by which we know; and through all the faculties 
which we have received /e¢ zm the light, and seek the truth and 
deny it not. Seeking the truth and believing, we shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make us free. 
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THE MIRACLE OF AUTUMN. 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE, 


HEN earth awoke in Spring-time and 


the leaves 
Came one by one upon the naked 
hill, 
I said unto my heart, “ Hush, and 
be still; 
Winter hath fled, and lo! a spirit 
weaves 
A wondrous change.” Now, when 


the Autumn grieves, 
And hushed is every woodland 
stream and rill, 
I marvel once again. The daffodil 
Has vanished, leaving death and wasted sheaves. 





The same high power that wrought the change of Spring 
Bids us behold this miracle. "Twas Love 
That roused the world at April’s wakening, 
And Love through Autumn’s sorrow still doth move. 
Yea, He who gave the earth its springtide breath, 
Gave also this—the mystery of death. 
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THEOSOPHY: ITS LEADERS AND ITS LEADINGS. 
BY A. A. McGINLEY. 


73UR age has proved itself 
an adept in many things 
—though coming centur- 
ies may prove it but a 
tyro—but it does not seem 
credible that it could be sur- 
passed in its “way of saying 
< things.” It is not with us 
-as it was with our fore- 
fathers when a heresy was to 
be refuted or a policy con- 
demned; that out from their 
“musty storehouse must come 
“4 the ponderous tomes of the 
£% ancients, and forthwith must 
be summoned a convocation 
of scholars and sages to dis- 
cuss and write out at length 
the impeachment that the mul- 
titude were waiting to accept 
with respectful faith. In our 
day the rise or fall of a creed, 
the success or failure of a 


































party—religious, political, or social—may hang on some face- 
tious phrase which has in an instant caught in crystallized form 
the thoughts and feelings of millions; while the origin of the 
phrase may not so much as be asked about. It may have been 
evolved from the fertile brain of a news-reporter, or caught in 
a crowd from the lips of a street urchin. 

And so it has come to be in this language-loving age that 
the thing which “sounds well” need make no other effort to 
get a hearing from the multitude; only let it be careful that it 
learn to manipulate the phraseology of the multitude cleverly 
and pleasingly, and its success is assured, its standard is planted, 
it gains followers that will swear themselves to rise or fall with 


its cause. 
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ITS PLAUSIBLE FACE. 


Knowing with their highly developed intuitions this very 
actual fact peculiar to our time, the astuteness of the modern 
Theosophists in selecting the texts for the standard which they 
carry might receive the same invidious compliment that the 
Lord of the vineyard bestowed on the unjust steward for his 
wisdom in making friends of the mammon of iniquity. 

It would not do for the propagandist of the teachings of 
Theosophy to put before the eyes of the uninitiated world some 
of the astounding assertions that are made to those who, hav- 
ing accepted its first plausible theories, are lured to penetrate 
beyond into the inner circle of a teaching which may be termed 
the accumulated sophistry of all the ages. So it joins its 
voice in the pzan that altruistic humanity is sending forth to- 
day, and sings loud and long the refrain of the hymn which 
has for its chorus ‘“ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,” or 
“Truth, Light, and Liberation for Discouraged Humanity.” The 
only conceivable object in life is to learn how to live. It picks 
up the cant and the threadbare platitudes with which socialis- 
tic madmen have fired the brain of the insensate multitude and 
clothes them anew in the flowery garb of rhetoric, and sets 
them up on high as messages of the deliverance it promises to 
the race. With high-sounding words and bombastic expressions 
it has paraphrased the sweet and simple language of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount into the grandiloquent language of the nine- 
teenth century altruist, and now proclaims that it has found, 
or resuscitated, a doctrine far greater, better, and more divine 
than that of the meek Nazarene, to whom it concedes an alle- 
giance and respect no greater than it does to one of its made- 
up Mahatmas. 


MAKING STEADY GAINS. 


And yet it is winning followers. Steadily and confidently 
its advance guard is marching forward, and at every proclama- 
tion of its pretentious claims is gathering recruits to its stand- 
ard, promising anything, everything that may tempt onward 
aspiring humanity; stealing from them the image of their Re- 
deemer and pretending to offer themselves as redeemers in his 
stead—and redeemers not for their souls alone, but for their 
bodies and every ill which flesh is heir to. “They would give 
their very lives,” they declare, “if life might serve as redemption 
for the poor, the outcast, and the vile. Into the blackness of 
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darkness wherein humanity is submerged steps Theosophy once 
more with word of hope, nay, of certainty of cure. It explains 
the evils while it points the sure way of escape. With the 
glorious truth of Reincarnation the good of every effort up- 
ward stands unchallengeable, for every effort means one step 
upward on the ladder up which our race is climbing. Theoso- 
phy lifts the hopelessness from social conditions; it shows the 
way to perfect self-sacrifice; it teaches Reincarnation, Karma, 
Brotherhood. These are some of the reasons why you should 
be a Theosophist.” 


ITS PRETENSIONS. 


And what would the practical acceptation of its Reincarna- 
tion, Karma, Brotherhood, mean to the world if Theosophy 
realized its ambitions and persuaded humanity into this modern 
fetichism? There is not a vagary that the human mind can 
conceive but it is possible to capture other human minds by 
it. And so it is with this belief in reincarnation, conceived by 
the vague fancies of man’s intellect when the race was in its 
primal stage and nature was so near to man that he endowed 
it with his own life, thinking that in the clod of earth and the 
brute that crouched at his feet, he recognized the same force 
that stirred within himself, and not realizing in his yet unen- 
lightened intellect the soul that made him master of creation. 
How could humanity to-day accept a doctrine from which the 
heart and mind revolts by every instinct of nature? Think 
of the mother bending for the first time over the babe of her 
bosom, with her heart full of the sweet consciousness that it 
is all her own, bone of her bone and flesh of her flesh, and 
that its infant soul came as a fresh and pure breath of God, 
and then remembering that it is, after all, only the Ego 
of some soul that has been reborn again for the millionth 
millionth time, perhaps; doomed once more to the travail of 
the flesh; stained with the sins and scarred by the errors of 
numberless previous existences; that though it is now clothed 
in all the exquisite beauty of infantine nature, it had once per- 
haps been encased in the form of a hideous monster or trodden 
under foot as a reptile of the earth. And this is one of the 
three truths with which Theosophy would redeem the world, and 
the greatest of the three! 

And Karma? What meaning does that word hold to the 
Theosophist ?—a word which literally signifies action. It means 
the power through which he manipulates hidden forces in na- 
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ture and works his way outside the veil that hides the invisible, 
and ventures into the unhallowed regions where man should 
tremble to tread unless the Angel of God lead him by the 
hand; and sees visions and dreams dreams that sound, heal- 

thy, normal human nature shrinks back from aghast. 
These are the things which one finds within the veiled 
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Mrs. KATHERINE TINGLEY, HIGH-PRIESTESS OF THEOSOPHY IN AMERICA, 


inner tabernacles of the temples of this ‘“‘ Hidden Wisdom,” 
when he has passed beyond the allurements of its outer courts. 
No wonder the faces of its high-priestesses and ministers grow 
dark and their eyes wear the look of those whose inner vision 
is troubled by sights that are unwelcome to human kind. 

Such are the pretensions of Theosophy, however. So much 
has it assumed and assimilated to itself of the teachings and 
principles of Christianity, that it might seem at first sight im- 
possible to find a flaw in the stronghold behind which it has 
entrenched itself. It has soared far above and away from the 
reach of the arrows of controversy by accepting everything and 
denying nothing, by having no dogmas to be attacked, no be- 
liefs to profess, no church to defend, no party to support.. “It 
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takes no sides in the endless quarrels that rend society, and 
embitter national, social, and personal life. It seeks to draw 
no man away from his religion, but rather impels him to seek 
in the depths of his own religion for the spiritual nourishment 
he needs.’* Thus does it address itself to the uninitiated, thus 
does it make concessions to the liberalism of the day, and by 
such pretensions does it win adherents to its theories. So colos- 
sal is its belief in its own tremendous assertions that honest ar- 
gument retreats in scorn and leaves as unanswerable a spiritual 
egoism which is unimaginable to a practical mind. 

Most theories that are born or “reincarnated” into our 
modern world are, some time or other, put upon the witness 
stand and made to suffer the quizzing of a curious public. 
But Theosophy has so loftily pursued its way onward through 
the crowd, and has played so much the will-o’-the-wisp among 
the religions, that only those who have long since forsaken the 
beaten paths of common sense in their religious beliefs find 
time or pleasure to pursue its preternatural wanderings into 
the domain beyond the material world. 


MADAME BLAVATSKY, THE FOUNDER. 


Modern or reincarnated Theosophy, as it is taught to-day by 
the Theosophical Society, was born in New York in 1875. 
Previous to that time its disciples or its teachers were almost 
unknown to the Western world, or what is almost the same, 
were not talked about, either in the press or lecture-hall. Its 
teaching had, of course, some secret followers among European 
nations—the absurdly mystical society of the Rosicrucians in the 
seventeenth century were followers of this teaching—but its un- 
popular practices and extraordinary beliefs could not find a com- 
fortable home within the pale of European civilization until the 
last quarter of this century, which has, perhaps, witnessed more 
incredible and widespread manifestations of the versatility of the 
human mind in its acceptance and rejection of religious beliefs 
than any century in the Christian era. However, in order to be 
presentable to the practical modern mind, it would not do to 
bring forward this “ Wisdom Religion” in its unfamiliar and un- 
couth Eastern dress. It would not do to import in all his 
native excellences one of its veiled prophets from the valleys 
of Thibet. Its rebirth in Western form was realized through 
the medium of Madame Helena Blavatsky, who, though repul- 
sive to both the popular mind and the popular eye from her 


* Introduction to Theosophy. By Annie Besant. 
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MME. HELENA P, BLAVATSKY. 


very unattractive personality and unlovely appearance, is de- 
clared by her followers the high-priestess of Theosophy, and 
described by them as one of “clean life, of open mind, a pure 
heart, an eager intellect, an unveiled spiritual perception, a 
brotherliness for all, a constant eye to the ideal of human 
progress and perfection.” The devotion and zeal of her fol- 
lowers was, however, unable to shield her from the jibes of the 
popular, materialistic mind. The enterprising modern reporter 
found too good capital in her extraordinary manifestations of 
the spirit world to let her escape from his clutches. Through 
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such a medium her philosophy, a strayling from the Orient, 
would never have thriven in the hardy atmosphere of Western 
civilization had not this unwieldy and ill-tempered Russian 
mystic found a successor on whom to drop the mantle of 
her esoteric wisdom; one who had sufficient apprehension of 
the religious characteristics of our day to present her phil- 
osophy in a form that would be pleasing and welcome to the 
popular mind. Such a disciple did Mme. Blavatsky find in 
Mrs. Annie Besant—“ one of the most remarkable English- 
wamen of the apostolic type of this generation,” some one has 
said of her. She who was called at the time of her conversion 
to Theosophy “the Saul of the materialistic platform” became 
the leader, and has continued to be the exponent, of a spiritual 
philosophy incomprehensible in its conceptions to a materialis- 
tic mind. 


ANNIE BESANT, THE APOSTLE. 


The success of Theosophy, at least in our time, it does not 
seem too much to say, is so centred around this one woman 
that a study of her character and the peculiarity of her men- 
tal and spiritual gifts and tendencies may in itself be a suff- 
cient index in tracing the causes which have led to the 
development of Theosophic philosophy—a philosophy which has 
so leaped over the barriers of orthodox Christian belief that 
none of the ordinary methods of refutation of the latter seem 
able to compass it or explain it. 

Annie Besant is the living embodiment of that spirit which 
broods over the face of the non-Catholic world to-day. The 
history of her soul is an allegory of the birth, the develop- 
ment, and the maturity of nineteenth-century Protestantism. 

She once declared that “the deepest craving of her nature 
was a longing to serve as a ransom for the race.” Her life 
may, indeed, prove a prophecy that will point the way to a 
world gone astray and wandering from the fold of Christ. The 
annals of religious biography do not contain a life-story more 
touching, more full of heart-penetrating pathos, than hers. 

She had a happy, healthy girlhood, spent in companionship 
with her kind in an ideal home in Devonshire, England. No 
morbid influences, no unhealthy associations either in childhood 
or youth, can be discovered as responsible for the development 
of her extraordinary tendencies towards occultism in her later 
life. She had a nature so religious, a mind so orthodox in its 
habits of thought, that those who knew her even in her days 
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of professed atheism said that “it was the religiousness of her 
irreligion that alone made the latter formidable.” Her tem- 
perament, although versatile, seemed well balanced and nor- 
mal, there being blended in her nature the staidness of the 
British on her father’s side and an Irish emotionalism inherited 
from her mother’s side. 

The perversion of her nature from Christianity may not be 
accountable to any of the ordinary causes that first lead scep- 
tical minds away from orthodox faith. She followed no calm, 
logical course of reasoning in her progress from evangelical 
Protestantism to infidelity. She had none of the traits of the 
sceptic in her nature; her mind and heart and soul were too 
wide and deep for irreligiousness to fetter them within its nar- 
row limits. There was not the pride of intellect in her which 
made her scorn to conform to the outward religious symbolism 
which she believed expressed an inward grace. She tried to 
find satisfaction, and she did find some pleasure, though it was 
short lived, in an adherence to and a practice of Anglicanism. 
Before she had been led on thus far, she had sifted out for 
herself the untenable teachings of her early evangelicanism from 
the writings of the Fathers, and wrote that “the contrast be- 
tween these and the doctrines of the primitive Christian Church 
would have driven me over to Rome had it not been for the 
proofs afforded by Pusey and his co-workers that the English 
Church might be Catholic, although non-Roman. But for them 
I should certainly have joined the Papal communion; for, if 
the church of the early centuries be compared with that of 
Rome and Geneva, there is no doubt that Rome shows marks 
of primitive Christianity of which Geneva is entirely devoid.” 
What comfort this anchorage to Pusey and his pseudo-Catholi- 
cism proved to her in the supreme moment before she took 
the final plunge into the blackness of unbelief and atheism is 
recounted in a sketch of her at that time. ‘“ There are few 
pages in contemporaneous annals,” says the writer, ‘more 
touching, more simple, and more dramatic than those in which 
Mrs. Besant tells of her pilgrimage to Oxford to Dr. Pusey, to 
see whether, as a last forlorn hope, the eminent leader of the 
High-Church party might happily be able to save her from the 
abyss. She recounts the comfortless interview, and adds: 
‘Slowly and sadly I took my way back to the railway station, 
knowing that my last chance of escape had failed me.’’’ * 

They were rather natural than supernatural causes which 


* Would that her visit had been to Newman instead of to Pusey ! 
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were obviously the occasion of this unhappy condition of 
her religious state. Out of loyalty to her church, and thinking 
that through it she might satisfy her aspirations to devote her 
life to the service of her Master and the poor whom he loved, 
she consented to become the wife of one of the ministers of that 
church, believing that in such a relation she would realize her 
religious dreams more fully. ‘She could not be the Bride of 
Heaven,” as one of her biographers remarks laconically, and 
therefore she became the wife of Rev. Frank Besant. ‘“ If she 
had been a Catholic,” this same writer declares, “she would 
have become a nun and spent the rest of her days in ecstatic 
devotion, finding all the consolation that worldly women find 
in husband and lover in the mystic figure of the Crucified.” 

It seems that the mistake of her life was a proneness to 
invest human nature with the divinity of the Christian ideal as 
she conceived it, and towards which she herself aspired, and 
then, after having deified human nature, to find that her idols 
had feet of clay. She felt within herself the capacity for 
illimitable ambition towards the attainment of this ideal, and a 
burning desire to sacrifice herself and all things for it, and with 
the humility of a great soul could not conceive that she was 
singular among her fellows in the nobility of her purposes and 
aims; that they were satisfied with a lower standard and she 
was not; that the erroneousness of their interpretation of the 
Christian teaching was not manifest to their less spiritual and 
less truth-loving natures as it was to hers. 

The revolt of her intellect, heart, and soul against what 
was incapable of satisfying them came at last, worked out 
through a series of human experiences little short of a pro- 
longed moral martyrdom. 


DRIFTING INTO ATHEISM. 


Suppressing the almost uncontrollable aspirations within her 
for a spiritual food of which her narrow Protestantism was 
barren, she fettered herself with the duties entailed upon her 
by her position as wife of a vicar of a small Anglican commu- 
nity, and struggled along with secret doubt and craving for the 
light torturing her inmost soul. Down into the deepest depths 
of spiritual darkness and horror was her spirit led, with no 
hand stretched out to draw her back again to the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. Like one to whom a stone is cast when 
hunger is gnawing at his vitals, they offered her the dry bones 
of their false doctrines to nourish her starving soul. 
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Her physical strength at last broke under the r ‘ghty stress 
of her spirit in its vain struggles, and she was prostrated for 
weeks in helpless sickness caused by the suffering of brain and 
nerves for which no solace seemed to be had from human skill. 
When nature struggled back again, and rest and sleep came to 
her, she set herself to work once more in search of a way by 
which to refute and conquer the temptation to unbelief that 
was working such havoc in her. soul. Hither and thither 
she went, reading, conversing, searching for proofs upon which 
to rebuild the basis of her faith, but came no nearer to the 
central point than before. She tried to disengage her mind 
from the ceaseless strife within her by occupying herself more 
and more with the external works of charity which she found 
at hand to do in her husband’s parish. Once again her health 
gave way. During a visit to London she met an exponent of 
Theism who attracted her for awhile to that belief, which, how- 
ever, gave her only temporary satisfaction. This led her to the 
next step, the rejection of the beliefs of the Christian faith, 
“all but one,” says her biographer. “ Not all her reading of 
Theodore Parker and Francis Newman and Miss Cobbe had 
been able to rob her of her faith in the Deity of Christ. She 
clung to it all the more closely because it was the last, and to 
her the dearest of all. She at first shrank from beginning an 
inquiry the result of which might entail upon her, the wife of 
a clergyman, the necessity of repudiating all pretence of be- 
longing to the Christian Church. Hitherto her warfare had 
been in secret, her suffering solely mental. But if this last doc- 
trine were to go, ‘to the inner would be added the outer war- 
fare, and who could say how far this would carry me.’ She 
shivered for a moment on the brink and then took the plunge.” * 

HER YEARNING FOR A SOUL-SATISFYING SPIRITUALITY. 

Then came the time of her real crucifixion of spirit. She 
was given the choice between a life of professed hypocrisy by 
remaining a member of the church of her husband and follow- 
ing, externally at least, its formula and creed, or banishment 
from home and children and friends. Could she accept the 
latter, when to be even present at the administration of the 
“Holy Communion overcame her with a deadly sickness,” so 
that she could not remain in the church? Though at this time 
but twenty-six, and inexperienced in any lines of professional 
work through which she might earn a respectable living for 


* William T. Stead in Review of Reviews, December, 1891. 
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of neo-Malthusian principles brought upon her a storm of pub- 
lic censure which thrust her again outside the pale of popular 
sympathy. She had got as far as Atheism, and had like- 
wise become associated with Charles Bradlaugh in the “sacred 
cause” of free thought, as a lecturer and also as a writer on the 
National Reformer. She had reached the farthermost limit of 
unbelief; the last vestige of faith in the supernatural had been 
wrested from her. And yet, as she has since written of her- 
self, at this time she did not say “There is no God,” but she 
felt that she herself was “without God.” She could not con- 
ceive him as the being whom she had to accept as manifested 
in the doctrine and lives of those who had presented re- 
ligion to her. She could not pray to such a one, as she would 
not profess what her heart denied. But she said sadly of this 
loss of faith in prayer: “God fades gradually out of the daily 
life of those who never pray; a God who is not a providence 
is a superfluity. When from the heavens do not smile a lis- 
tening Father it soon becomes an empty space, whence resounds 
no echo of man’s cry.” 

No wonder that a God-loving soul such as hers should be 
thrown back again, as with the force of desperation, into a be- 
lief in the supernatural which, though false and non-Christian 
in its character, yet promulgates a philosophy which to her 
seemed the full and sufficient answer to the materialism of the 
day from which her intellect so strongly reacted, and which 
teaches so zealously that love for her fellow-creature which 
burned so strongly in her own heart. 

In this new philosophy she seems to have reached the ulti- 
matum of all her aspirations. She has brought into what was 
nothing more than an esoteric system of belief, cultivated bya 
few students of Eastern occultism, a spirit that has developed 
in this system a life and a power which have produced, in a 
decade of years, results that at most stand as evidence of the 
natural tendency of the human heart towards belief in the 
supernatural. 


CHRIST IDEALS THE STRENGTH OF THEOSOPHY. 


It is, however, not because of the extraordinary gifts with 
which she seems to be endowed, according to the belief of her 
followers, in acting as a medium between them and the “ Great 
Masters’ whose teaching she imparts, that Annie Besant is to- 
day the leader of this altogether too widespread religion. It is 
because she has still innate within her the same desire to realize 
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the ideal for which she sought in vain in those first days of 
her striving for the truth, and she has clothed the bare bones 
of the old Theosophic teaching, which is no more than Bud- 
dhism modernized, with the beauty of Christian truth and Chris- 
tian ideals. It is not from the indefinable and unimaginable 
spirits of the Theosophic heaven that she has learned those 
lofty sentiments regarding the welfare of the human race. It is 
because her life, as the life of every child of Adam who in 
the darkness of its earthly pilgrimage cries out for the light, 
has been touched by that “light that enlighteneth every man 
who cometh into the world.” It is the Christian soul within her 
that speaks; her ideals are but the reflections caught from the 
Christ ideal, her teachings but the borrowed sentiments of the 
Gospel truths. 

It would not have been possible for Annie Besant to have 
diverged so far from Christianity if she had learned the alpha- 
bet of its teachings more correctly in the beginning. What she 
knows and has experienced of it, seems to have been made 
up of a most incongruous mixture of Calvinistic and of Angli- 
can doctrines. She affirms that “the theory of popular and 
ecclesiastical Christianity (now being so rapidly outgrown) re- 
gards mankind as a race essentially corrupt, cursed at its fall by 
its incensea Creator, and thenceforth lying under the wrath of 
God. In order that some of this race may be saved, God be- 
comes incarnate, and, suffering in the place of maa, redeems 
him from the consequences of the fall.” 

It is easy to understand how the revulsion from such doc- 
trines as total depravity and its corollaries would so react upon 
such a nature as to bring her to the extreme view of the 
Theosophic teaching, which regards “every man as a potential 
Christ,” that the “divine in man is an essential property, not an 
external gift.” 

She goes on to argue that Theosophic teaching comes into 
conflict with Christianity, because “if man’s heart be naturally 
corrupt, if that which is deepest in him be evil and not right- 
eous, if he turn naturally towards the bad, and can with diffi- 
culty only be turned towards the good, it seems reasonable to 
allure him to the distasteful good with promises of future hap- 
piness, and to scare him from fascinating bad with threats of 
future pain. Whereas, if man’s nature be essentially noble, and 
even in its darkness seeks for light, and in its bondage yearns 
for liberty, then all this coaxing with heaven and threatening 
with hell becomes an irrelevant impertinence, for man’s inner- 
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most longing is then for purity and not for heavenly pleasure, 
his innermost shrinking is from foulness and not from hellish 
pain.” * Herein has she defined the true Catholic doctrine, as in 
the former definition she has given the perverted one as for- 
mulated by Calvinism. ‘ Well done, Luther,” Father Hecker 
used to say, “ well and consistently done ; when you have pro- 
claimed man totally depraved, you have properly made his reli- 
gion a Cain-like flight from the face of his Maker and his kin- 
dred by your doctrine of predestination.” 

“Existence cannot be conceived otherwise than as good, 
without outraging the divine perfections of the Creator,” Father 
Hecker wrote in his Aspirations of Nature. “To think of the 
essence of our being, or existence, as wholly corrupt or evil, 
or evil at all, is to make God the author of that which is 
contrary to his nature.’’ Man is, and can but be, essentially 
good; and the doctrine of essential or total depravity, taught 
by Protestantism, makes God the author of evil. 

“The corruption of human nature,” says Bellarmine, “does 
not come from the want of any natural gift, or from the acces- 
sion of any evil quality, but simply from the loss of a super- 
natural gift on account of Adam’s sin.” All of which is the 
drawing out of the teaching affirmed as de fide by the Council 
of Trent, that the nature of man, body and soul, was not 
poisoned, corrupted, depraved; but was simply changed from 
something better to something worse. ‘“Secundum corpus et 
animam in deterius commutatum fuisse.’’ Deprived, to be sure, 
of the gifts of original justice which were gratuitously super- 
added to man’s nature by a generous Creator, and in no sense 
essential to it, so that in the fall man’s nature was not left 
totally depraved, but essentially good. 

Oh! the pity of it, that human souls so yearning for the 
truth and essence of Christianity should try and try in vain to 
slake their thirst at those streams from the fountain head which 
have been fouled by the taint of heresy, and that they should 
have drunk poison where they sought the waters of life! 


ITS VOICE THE VOICE OF JACOB. 

Whatever is admirable in Theosophy can easily be paralleled 
by something more admirable in Christianity. In fact, its most 
attractive dress and its most winning ways are but the garb 
and teachings of the lowly Nazarene. 

In Mrs. Besant’s definition of virtue the keynote of the 


* Theosophy and Christianity. By Annie Besant. 
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Catholic spirit has been struck: “It is not a blind submission 
to an external law imposed upon man by an _ extra-cosmic 
Deity; it is the glad unfolding of the inner life in conscious 
obedience to an internal impulse, which seeks expression in 
the external life.” 

In the words of a Hindu, in his death agony, she thinks 
she has found the highest expression of heroic virtue: ‘ Virtue 
is a service man owes himself; and though there were no heaven 
nor any God to rule the world, it were not less the binding 
law of life. It is man’s privilege to know the right and to follow 
it. Betray and persecute me, brother men! Pour out your 
rage on me, O malignant devils! Smile or watch my agony 
with cold disdain, ye blissful gods! Earth, hell, heaven, com- 
bine your might to crush me! I will still hold fast by this 
inheritance.” * 

“ There,” she exclaims, “speaks the heroic soul! and what 
need has such a soul of promise of happiness in heaven, since 
it seeks to do the right and not to enjoy ?” And has the 
Christian struck no higher note than this in spiritual heroism ? 


“OQ Deus, ego amo Te; 
Nec amo Te ut salves me, 
Aut quia non amantem Te 
fEterno punis igne. 
“Non ut in cclo salves me, 
Aut ne xternum damnes me, 
Nec premii ullius spe, 
Sed sicut Tu amasti me.”— 
cried St. Francis Xavier; and in his cry he has uttered the 
deepest, truest sentiments of the Christian heart: “ My God, I 
love thee; not because I hope for heaven thereby, nor yet 
because who love thee not are lost eternally; not for the sake 
of winning heaven, nor of escaping hell; not for the hope of 
gaining aught, nor seeking a reward; but as thyself has loved 
me, O ever-loving Lord!” 


AN OLD HERESY REVIVED. 


Theosophy tries to prove the antiquity of its moral and 
spiritual teaching, and to show that Christianity is but a new 
expression of what long antedated Christianity and was mani- 
fested in other religions as in Buddhism and Hinduism. 

It is but a fresh form of an old heresy, a new weapon that 


* Theosophy and Christianity. By Annie Besant. 
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Satan has employed to work against the spreading of the 
kingdom of Christ and belief in his divinity. If the disciples 
ot Buddha or of Krishna realized in their lives the same teach- 
ings which animate the Christian and lead him to heavenly 
things, it was not because of Buddha or of Krishna but because 
of Christ! The Incarnatson of the Son of God began in its 
effect not on Calvary but in the soul of Adam, and the 
merits of his Precious Blood belonged no less to the countless 
millions who lived before his coming than to those who stood 
beneath his cross. 

The Buddhist in his devotion to ideals of purity and self- 
sacrifice, the Hindu in his passion for heroism and suffering, 
were but the manifestations of the essential good in man’s 
nature which was one day to be shown forth in full perfection 
in the Christian ideal. 

Theosophy has planted itself at the outposts, and as the 
fragments from the wreck of Christian beliefs work their way 
outside, it allures them within its exoteric temples with prom- 
ises of making them disciples, and who knows but in time 
Mahatmas, even the Great Teachers of its esoteric wisdom ? 


AND WHAT WILL BE THE END? 


When it shall have led those who have sought refuge from 
Protestant Christianity through its devious ways; when it shall 
have made them believe that they have passed through a 
series of re-births for myriads of years; that they have reached 
a state beyond all desire; “have entered and passed, by the 
Path of Knowledge, to that lofty state wherein a soul serene 
in its own strength, calm in its own wisdom, has stilled every 
impulse of the senses, is absolutely master over every move- 
ment of the mind, dwelling within the nine-gated city of its 
abode, neither acting nor causing to act—a state of isola- 
tion great in its power and its wisdom, great in its abso- 
lute detachment from all that is transitory, and ready to 
enter into Brahman; when even beyond this the soul passes, 
by the Path of Devotion or of love, to the realization of 
Brotherhood, above the state of isolation, to that of renun- 
ciation wherein it has become even free from Karma—free 
because it desires nothing save to serve, save to help, save 
to reach onward to union with its Lord, and outward to union 
with men.” * Ah! at the end of it all, note how the climax 
reaches again, though led by false and unfamiliar ways, to 


* Devotion and the Spiritual Life. By Annie Besant. 
VOL. LXV.—4 
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nothing less and nothing more than that supreme aspiration of 
the human heart—“ union with its Lord”; how naturally, how 
almost inadvertently, do the very terms and common expres- 
sions of the Christian lend themselves to voice the soul-yearning 
of the creature for the Creator, of union with him. Yes; but 
not by the unnatural exercise of his faculties as taught by 
Theosophy, not by the wrenching from their places in the 
natural order of things the forces of nature to produce phe- 
nomena revolting to the normal state of man. 

From all this these perverted human souls will react, and 
return again to tread the Christian road to God, when the mes- 
sage of the world’s salvation—ET INCARNATUS EST—ET HOMO 
FACTUS EST—shall d6nce more be accepted by them in the full 
sense that the Catholic Church alone accepts it; and in which 
no creed, no church, no philosophy to-day accepts it; that 
truth which means no less than the bridging over of the 
chasm between the Creator and the creature, the Infinite and 
the finite, the hypostatic union of the Divine with the human; 
that union which had been in the view and purpose of God 
from all eternity, and to effect which the Incarnation would 
have taken place even had there been no fall of man, for 
Christ would have come to us as our Brother, even had he not 
come as our Redeemer. 

Against belief in this, and to pervert and blind and deafen 
man’s consciousness of this, has Satan striven from the day 
when the scoffing Jew passed under the cross and mockingly 
bade Christ, if he be the Son of God, descend and save him- 
self, unto these days of polished heresies under whose high- 
sounding and pretentious praise of “the Christ” is no less hid- 
den the scoff of Satan at Him who came to destroy his reign 
over men’s hearts and to therein establish his own kingdom. 

But surely the malice of Christ’s enemy has aimed a blow 
more cutting than the buffet of the soldier’s hand in the court 
of Annas, when he has used woman’s heart and brain to con- 
ceive and propagate teachings which have as their conclusion 
only another affront to the august divinity of the Son of God, 
by presenting him merely as one among the leaders or founders 
or exponents of the “ Hidden Wisdom,” which was conceived 
as well by Krishna, Osiris, Confucius, or Buddha. Thus does 
it give expression to its blasphemy against the Son of God. 
Buddha reposing in his harem, and the hideous idol of the 
Hindu god, presents to the Theosophic mind objects as worthy 
of esteem as the majestic form of the thorn-crowned Man of 
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Sorrows. Surely Satan has accomplished the last insult which 
in that day he failed to fling at Christ. He could not, so the 
Gospel story proves, turn the heart and hand of woman against 
Jesus from his cradle to his tomb. 




















‘* Not she with trait'rous kiss her Saviour stung, 
Not she denied him with unholy tongue; 

She, when Apostles shrank, could danger brave— 
Last ai his cross and earliest at his grave.” 
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UN PRETRE MANQUE.* 


BY REV. P. A. SHEEHAN, 

I. 
E kept his school in a large town in the County 
Waterford. His range of attainments was 


limited; but what he knew he knew well, and 
could impart it to his pupils. He did his duty 
conscientiously by constant, unremitting care, and 
he emphasized his teachings by frequent appeals to the ferule. 

However, on one day in midsummer it would be clearly seen 
that all hostilities were suspended and a truce proclaimed. 
This one day in each year was eagerly looked forward to by 
the boys. The master would come in dressed in his Sunday 
suit, with a white rose in his button-hole, and a smile—a deep, 
broad, benevolent smile—on his lips, which, to preserve his 
dignity, he would vainly try to conceal. No implement of 
torture was visible on that day; and the lessons were repeated, 
not with the usual rigid formalism but in a perfunctory manner, 
ad tempus terendum. Twelve o'clock struck, the master struck 
the desk and cried: 

“ Donovan, take the wheelbarrow and bring down Master 
Kevin’s portmanteau from the station.” 

Then there was anarchy. Forms were upset, desks over- 
turned, caps flung high as the rafters, and a yell, such as might 
be given by Comanches around the stake, broke from three hun- 
dred boys as they rushed pell-mell from the school. The master 
would make a feeble effort at restoring order, but his pride in 
his boy, coming home from Maynooth, stifled the habitual 
tyranny which brooked no disobedience nor disorder. In two 
long lines the boys, under the command of some natural leader, 
would be drawn up in front of the school. In half an hour the 
wheelbarrow and trunk would be rolled up the gravelled walk ; 
then the expected hero would appear. One tremendous salvo 
of cheers, and then a glorious holiday! 


* There is no word in the English language to express the failure of a student who has 
Up to quite a 





just put his foot within the precincts of the sanctuary, and been rejected. 
recent period such an ill-fated youth was regarded by the Irish peasantry with a certain 
Happily, larger ideas are being developed 


amount of scorn, not unmingled with superstition. 
even on this subject ; and not many now believe that no good fortune can ever be the lot of 


him who has made the gravest initial mistake of his life. ’ 
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II. 


There was, however, amongst these young lads one to whom 
the home-coming of the Maynooth student was of special 
interest. He was a fair-haired, delicate boy, with large, wistful 
blue eyes, that looked at you as if they saw something behind 
and beyond you. He was a bit of a dreamer, too; and when 
the other lads were shouting at play, he went alone to some 
copse or thicket, and with a book, or more often without one, 
would sit and think, and look dreamily at floating clouds or 
running stream, and then, with a sigh, go back to the weary 
desk again. Now, he had one idol enshrined in the most sacred 
recesses of his heart, and that was Kevin O’Donnell. It is 
quite probable his worship commenced when he heard his 
sisters at home discussing the merits of this young student in 
that shy, half-affectionate, half-reverential manner in which 
Irish girls were wont to speak of candidates for the priesthood. 
And when he heard, around the winter fireside, stories of the 
intellectual prowess of his hero, in that exaggerated fashion 
which the imagination of the Irish people so much affects, he 
worshipped in secret this “Star of the South,’ and made 
desperate vows on sleepless nights to emulate and imitate him. 
What, then, was his delight when, on one of these glorious 
summer holidays, the tall, pale-faced student, “ lean,” like Dante, 
“from much thought,” came and invited all his friends to the 
tea and music that were dispensed at the school-house on 
Sunday evenings; and when he turned round and, placing his 
hand on the flaxen curls of the boy, said: 

‘“‘ And this little man must come too; I insist on it.” 

Oh! these glorious summer evenings, when the long yellow 
streamers of the sun lit up the dingy school-house, and the 
master, no longer the Rhadamanthus of the ruler and rattan, 
but the magician and conjurer, drew the sweetest sounds from 
the old violin, and the girls, in their Sunday dresses, swept 
round in dizzy circles; when the tea and lemonade, and 
such fairy cakes went round, and the hero, in his long black 
coat, came over and asked the child how he enjoyed him- 
self, and the boy thought it was heaven, or at least the vestibule 
and atrium thereof! But even this fairy-land was nothing to 
the home-coming, when the great tall student lifted the 
sleepy boy on his shoulders, and wrapped him round against 
the night air with the folds of his great Maynooth cloak, that 
was clasped with brass chains that ran through lions’ heads, 
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and took him out under the stars, and the warm summer air 
played around them; and in a delicious half-dream they went 
home, and the child dreamt of fairy princesses and celestial 
music, and all was incense and adulation before his idol and 
prodigy. Ah! the dreams of childhood. What a heaven they 
would make this world, if only children could speak, and if only 
their elders would listen ! 

So two or three years sped by, and then came a rude shock. 
For one day in the early summer, the day on which the stu- 
dents were expected home, and the boys were on the tiptoe 
of expectation for their glorious holiday, a quiet, almost inau- 
dible whisper went round that there was something wrong. 
The master came into school in his ordinary dress ; there was no 
rose in his button-hole ; he was quiet, painfully, pitifully quiet ; 
he looked aged, and there were a few wrinkles round his mouth 
never seen before. A feeling of awe crept over the faces of the 
boys. They feared to speak. The sight of the old man going 
around listlessly, without a trace of the old fury, touched them 
deeply. They would have preferred one of his furious explo- 
sions of passion. Once in the morning he lifted the rattan to 
a turbulent young ruffian, but, after swishing it in the air, he let 
it fall, like one paralyzed, to the ground, and then he broke 
the stick across his knees, and flung the fragments from the 
window. The boys could have cried for him. He dismissed 
them at twelve o'clock, and they dispersed without a cheer. 
What was it all? Was Kevin dead? 

By-and-by, in whispers around the hearth, he heard that 
Kevin was coming home no more. Some one whispered: “ He 
was expelled ”; but this supposition was rejected angrily. ‘“‘ He 
would never be priested,” said another. 

“Why?” 

“No one knows. The professors won’t tell.” 

And some said they expected it all along; “these great 
stars fall sometimes ; he was too proud and stuck-up, he wouldn’t 
spake to the common people—the ould neighbors.” But in 
most hearts there was genuine regret, and the deepest sympathy 
for the poor father and mother, to whom this calamity meant 
the deepest disgrace. They would never lift their heads again. 
Often, for hours together, Kevin’s mother would linger around 
the fireside, receiving such sympathy as only Irish hearts can 
give. Her moans sank deep into the soul of the listening 
child. 

“Sure I thought that next Sunday I would see my poor 
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boy in vestments at the altar of God, and then I could die 
happy. Oh, wirra, wirra! oh, Kevin! Kevin! what did you do? 
what did you at all, at all? When he was a little weeshy fel- 
low he used to be playing at saying Mass—* Dominus vobis- 
cum,’ and his little sisters used to be serving. Once his father 
beat him because he thought it wasn’t right.. And I said: 
‘Let the boy alone, James; sure you don’t know what God has 
in store for him. Who knows but one day we'll be getting his 
blessing.’ Oh, my God, thy will be done!” 

“* How do you know yet?” the friends would say; “ perhaps 
he’s only gone to Dublin, and may be home to-morrow.” 

“Thank you kindly, ma’am, but no. Sure his father read 
the letter for me. ‘Good-by, father,’ it said, ‘ good-by, mother ; 
you'll never see me again. But I’ve done nothing to dis- 
grace ye. Would father let me see his face once more? 
I’ll be passing by on the mail to-morrow on my way to 
America.’ ”’ 

“And did he go to see him?” 

“Oh, no! he wouldn’t. His heart was that black against 
his son he swore he should never see his face again.” 

“Wisha, then,” the women would say, “how proud he is! 
What did the poor boy do? I suppose he never made a mis- 
take himself, indeed!” 

But the young girls kept silent. They had mutely taken 
down the idol from their shrine, or rather drawn the dark veil 
of pitying forgetfulness over it. A student refused orders was 
something too terrible. The star had fallen in the sea. 

His little friend, however, was loyal to the heart’s core. 
He knew that his hero had done no wrong. He was content 
to wait and see him justified. He would have given anything 
to have been able to say a parting word. If he had known 
Kevin was passing by, shrouded in shame, he would have made 
his way to the station and braved even the hissing engine, that 
was always such a terror to him, to touch the hand of his 
friend once more and assure him of his loyalty. He thought 
with tears in his eyes of the lonely figure crossing the dread 
Atlantic; and his nurse was sure he was in for a fit of illness, 
for the boy moaned in his sleep, and there were tears on his 
cheeks at midnight. 

But from that day his son’s name never passed his father’s 
lips. He had passed in his own mind the cold, iron sentence: 
“Non ragionam di lor.” 
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III. 


The years sped on relentlessly. Never a word came from 
the exiled student. In a few months the heart-broken mother 
died. The great school passed into the hands of monks, 
and the master, in his old age, had to open a little school in 
the suburbs of the town. Families had been broken up and 
dispersed, and event after event had obliterated every vestige 
of the little tragedy, even to the names of the chief actors or 
sufferers. But in the heart of the little boy, Kevin O’Donnell’s 
name was written in letters of fire and gold. His grateful mem- 
ory held fast its hero. Then he, too, had to go to college— 
and for the priesthood. On his very entrance into his diocesan 
seminary he was asked his name and birthplace. When he 
mentioned the latter a young professor exclaimed : 

“Why, Kevin O’Donnell was from there!” 

The boy nearly choked. A few weeks after, his heart in 
his mouth, he timicly a~proached the professor, and asked: 

“ Did you know Kevin O’Donnell?”’ 

“Why, of course,” said the priest; “he was a class-fellow 
of mine.” 

“What was—was—thought of him in Maynooth?” 

“ Why, that he was the cleverest, ablest, jolliest, dearest 
fellow that ever lived. You couldn’t help loving him. He 
swept the two soluses in his logic year, led his class up to the 
second year’s divinity, then fell away, but again came to the 
front easily in his fourth. We used to say that he ‘thought 
in Greek.’” 

“ And why did he leave? Why wasn’t he ordained?” 

“ Ah! there’s the mystery ; and it is a clever man that could 
answer it. No one knows.” 

They became great friends by reason of this common love 
for the disgraced student, and one evening in the early sum- 
mer the professor told the boy all he knew. He had an atten- 
tive listener. The conversation came around in this way. 
Something in the air, or the glance of the sun, or some faint 
perfume of hyacinth or early rose, awoke remembrances in the 
mind of the boy, and he said, as they sat under some dwarfed 
elms: 

“This reminds me of Kevin and his holidays at home. The 
same summer evening, the same sunlight—only a little faded 
to me—the old school-room lighted up by the sunset, the little 
musical parties, the young ladies in their white dresses, my 
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head swimming round as they danced by in polka and schot- 
tische—” 


“Ha!” said the professor. But, recovering himself, he 
said hastily: . 
“Well, go on!” 


“Oh, nothing more!” said the boy; “but my homeward 
rides on Kevin’s shoulders, and the long folds of his cloak 
wrapped around me, and—and—how I worshipped him!” 

There was a pause, the professor looking very solemn and 
thoughtful. 

“But, father,” said the boy, “you never told me. How did 
it all happen ?”’ 

“This way,” said the professor, shaking himself from his 
reverie. “You must know, at least you will know some time, 
that there is in Maynooth one day—a day of general judgment, 
a ‘ Dies irz, dies illa’—before which the terrors of Jehosaphat, 
far away as they are, pale into utter insignificance. It is the 
day of the ‘ Order list ’—or, in plainer language, it is the dread 
morning when those who are deemed worthy are called to Or- 
ders, and those who are deemed unworthy are rejected. It 
is a serious ordeal to all. Even the young logician, who is 
going to be called to tonsure only, looks with fearful uncer- 
tainty to his chances. It is always a stinging disgrace to be 
set aside—or, in college slang, ‘to be clipped.’ But for 
the fourth year’s divine, who is finishing his course, it is the 
last chance: and woe to him if he fails! He goes out into the 
world with the brand of shame upon him, and men augur no 
good of his future. Now, our friend Kevin had been unmerci- 
fully ‘clipped’ up to the last day. Why, we could not ascer- 
tain. He was clever, too clever; he had no great faults of 
character; he was a little careful, perhaps foppish, in his dress ; 
he affected a good deal of culture and politeness; but, so far as 
we could see, and students are the best judges, there was noth- 
ing in his conduct or character to unfit him for the sacred of- 
fice. But we don’t know. There are no mistakes made in that 
matter. Students who are unfit sometimes steal into the sanc- 
tuary, but really fit and worthy students are never rejected. 
There may be mistakes in selection; there are none in rejection. 
Well, the fateful morning came. We were all praying for poor 
Kevin. The most impenetrable silence is kept by the proefes- 
sors on this matter. Neither by word nor sign could we guess 
what chances he had; and this added to our dread interest in 
him. In fact, nothing else was talked of but Kevin’s chances; 
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and I remember how many and how diverse were the opinions 
entertained about them. The bell rang, and we all trooped into 
the Senior Prayer-Hall. We faced the altar—three hundred 
and fifty anxious students, if I except the deacons and sub- 
deacons, who, with their books—that is, their breviaries—under 
their arms, looked jaunty enough. I was one of them, for I 
was ordained deacon the previous year, and I was certain of 
my call to priesthood; but my heart was like lead. Kevin 
walked in with me. 

“Cheer up, old man,’ I said; ‘I tell you it will be all 
right. Come sit near me.’ His face was ashen, his hands 
cold and trembling. He picked up the end of his soutane, and 
began to open and close the buttons nervously. The superi- 
ors—four deans, the vice-president, and president—came in and 
took their places in the gallery behind us, and at the end of 
the hall. An awful silence filled the place. Then the presi- 
dent began, after a brief formula, to call out rapidly in Latin 
the names of those who were selected “ad primam tonsuram.” 
He passed on to the porters, lectors, the acolytes, the exorcists. 
Then came the higher orders, and hearts beat anxiously. But 
this was rapidly over. Then came the solemn words: ‘Ad 
Presbyteratum.’ Poor Kevin dropped his soutane, and closed 
his hands tightly. My name was read out first in alphabetical 
order. Kevin’s name should come in between the names O’Con- 
nor and Quinn. The president read rapidly down the list, 
called: 

Gulielmus O’Connor, Dunenbis ; 
Matthzus Quinn, Midensis; 


and thus sentence was passed. Kevin was rejected! I heard 
him start, and draw in his breath rapidly two or three times. 
I was afraid to look at him. The list was closed. The superiors 
departed, apparently heedless of the dread desolation they had 
caused ; for nothing is so remarkable in our colleges as the 
apparent utter indifference of professors and superiors to the 
feelings or interests of the students. I said ‘apparent,’ be- 
cause, as a matter of fact, the keenest interest is felt in every 
student from his entrance to his departure. He is not only 
constantly under surveillance, but he is spoken of, canvassed, 
his character, talents, habits, passed under survey by those 
grave, solemn men, who preserve, in their intercourse with the 
students, a sphinx-like silence and indifference, which to many 
is painful and inexplicable. Well, the ordeal was over; and we 
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rose to depart. Then Kevin turned round and looked at me. 
He smiled in a ghastly way, and said: ‘This little tragedy is 
over. I said nothing. Words would have been mockery 
under such a stunning blow. Nothing else was talked of in 
the house for the remaining days. There was infinite sym- 
pathy for poor Kevin, and even the superiors dropped the veil 
of reserve and spoke kindly to him. It is customary to ask 
some one of the supeciors the cause of rejection. To keep 
away from them savors of pride. Kevin went to the vice- 
president, a kindly old man, and asked why he was deemed 
unfit for orders. The old priest placed his hands on Kevin’s 
shoulders and said, through his tears: 

“Nothing in particular, my dear, but some general want of 
the ecclesiastical manner and spirit.” 

“T haven’t been a hypocrite,” replied Kevin; “I wore my 
heart on my sleeve. Perhaps if—” he said no more. 

The examinations were over. The day for the distribution 
of prizes came on. The bishops assembled in the prayer-hall. 
The list of prize-men was called. Kevin was first in theology, 
first in Scripture, second in ecclesiastical history, first in 
Hebrew. It was a ghastly farce. Kevin, of course, was not 
there. Later in the day a deputation of the students of the 
diocese waited on their bishop. It was a most unusual pro- 
ceeding. They asked the bishop to ordain Kevin, in spite of 
the adverse decision of the college authorities. They met under 
the president’s apartments. The bishop, grave and dignified, 
listened with sympathy, and when their representations had 
been made, he said he would consult the president. It was a 
faint gleam of hope. They waited, Kevin in their midst, for 
three-quarters of an hour, hoping, despairing, anxious. The 
bishop came down. With infinite pity he looked at Kevin, 
and said: “I am sorry, Mr. O’Donnell, I can do nothing for 
you. I cannot contravene the will of the superiors.” Then 
the last hope fled. Next day Kevin was on his way to 
America. That is ali. You'll understand it better when you 
go to Maynooth.” 

He did go in due time, and he understood the story better. 
Like a careful dramatist, he went over scene after scene in the 
college-life of Kevin. He found his desk, his cell; he sought 
out every tradition in the college concerning him; and that 
college, completely sequestrated from the outer world as it is, 
is very rich in traditions, and tenacious of them. He stood in 


the wide porch under the president’s apartments and pictured 
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the scene of Kevin’s final dismissal from the sacred ministry. 
And the first time he sat in the prayer-hall, at the calling of 
the Order list, although he himself was concerned, he forgot 
everything but the picture of his hero, unnerved, despairing, 
and saw his ghastly smile, and heard: “This little tragedy is 
over.”” Once or twice he ventured to ask one of the deans 
whether he had ever heard of Kevin O’Donnell, and what was 
the secret of his rejection. 

“Ah! yes, he knew him well. Clever, ambitious, rather 
worldly-minded. Why was he finally thought unfit for orders? 
Well, there were various opinions. But—no one knew.” 

It happened that one of the old men-servants knew Kevin 
well. 

“Mr. O’Donnell, of C ? A real gentleman. Wouldn’t 
ask you to clean his boots without giving you half-a-crown. 
Heard he was a doctor, doing well; was married, and had a 
large family.” 

“You heard a lie,” said the student, the strongest expres- 
sion he had ever used. But the thing rankled in his heart. 
Was his hero dethroned? or was the veil drawn across the 
shrine? No; but he had seen the feet of clay, under the 
drapery of the beautiful statue. The Irish instinct cannot un- 
derstand a married hero. 





IV. 


The years rolled by. Ah, those years, leaden-footed to the 
hot wishes of youth, how swiftly, with all their clouds and 
shadows, and all their misty, nimble radiances, they roll by 
and break and dissolve into airy nothings against the azure of 
eternity! Our little hero-worshipper was a priest, and, after 
some years, was appointed temporarily to a curacy in his native 
parish. I am afraid he was sentimental, for he loved every 
stone and tree and bush in the neighborhood. He lived in the 
past. Here was the wall against which he had played ball— 
the identical smooth stone, which he had to be so careful to 
pick out; here was the rough crease, where they had played 
cricket; here the little valleys where they rolled their marbles; 
here the tiny trout-stream, where they had fished. How small 
it seems now! What a broad, terrible river it was to the child 
of thirty years ago! But he loved to linger most of all around 
the old school-house, to sit amongst the trees again, and to 
call up all the radiant dreams that float through the “ moon- 
light of memory.” Alas! all, or nearly all, the companions of 
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his childhood had fallen or fled. The few that remained he 
interrogated often about the past. This, too, with them, was 
fading into a soft dream. Their children were around their 
knees, and life was terribly real to them. 

One night, again in the soft summer, he was suddenly called 
to the sick-bed of a dying woman. He hastily dressed and 
went. The doctor was before him, but reverently made way. 

“Tt will be slow, sir,’”’ he said, “and I must wait.” 

The young priest performed his sacred duties to the dying 
woman, and then, out of sheer sympathy, he remained sitting 
by the fire, chatting with the husband of the patient. It ap- 
peared that the dispensary doctor was away on another call, 
and they had taken the liberty to call in this strange doctor, 
who had been only a few months in the country, and had 
taken Rock Cottage for a few years. He was a tall, angular 
man, his face almost concealed under a long, black beard, 
streaked with white. He was a silent man, it appeared, but 
very clever. The “head doctors” in Cork couldn’t hold a 
candle to him. He would take no money. He was very good 
to the poor. His name was Dr. Everard. 

The young priest had seen him from time to time, but had 
never spoken to him. Perhaps his curiosity was piqued to know 
a little more of him; perhaps he liked him for his kindness to 
the poor. At any rate, he would remain and walk home with 
him. Late in the summer night, or rather, early in the summer 
dawn, the doctor came out from the sick-room and asked for 
water to wash his hands. He started at seeing the young priest 
waiting ; and the latter passed into the sick woman, who, now 
relieved, looked pleased and thankful. He said a few kind words 
and came out quickly. The doctor was just swinging on his 
broad shoulders a heavy military cloak; and the priest, lifting 
his eyes, saw the same old lions’ heads and the brass chain clasps 
that he remembered so well in Kevin’s cloak so many years ago, 

“Our roads lead in the same direction,” said the priest. 
“May I accompany you?” 

“ Certainly,” said the doctor. 

It was a lovely summer morning, dawn just breaking roseate 
and clear, preluding a warm day. The birds were up and alert, 
trying to get out all the day’s programme of song and anthem 
before the dread heat should drive them to shelter and silence. 
The river rolled sluggishly along, thin and slow and underfed, 
for the mountains were dry and barren and the fruitful clouds 
were afar. No men were stirring. The shops were closely shut- 
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tered; but here and there a lamp, left lighted, looked sickly 
in the clear dawn-light. Their footsteps rang hollow with 
echoes along the street, and one or two dogs barked in muf- 
fled anger as the steps smote on their ears. They had been 
talking about many things, and the young priest had men- 
tioned casually that this was his native place. 

“ And there’s the very house I was born in.” The doctor 
stopped, and looked curiously at the shuttered house, as if re- 
calling some memories. But he said nothing. At last they left 
the town; and the priest, rambling on about his reminiscences, 
and the other listening attentively, they came at last opposite 
the old school-house, and by some spontaneous impulse they 
rested their arms on a rude gate and gazed towards it. Then 
the young priest broke out into his old rhapsody about the 
summer twilights, and the violin, and the merry dances of 
the girls, and all those things round which, commonplace 
though they may be, memory flings a nimbus of light that 
spiritualizes and beautifies them. And then his own secret 
hero-worship for the great Kevin, and the ride on his shoul- 
ders home from the dance and the supper, and the great cloak 
that enveloped him— 

«Just like yours, with the same brass clasps and chains, that 
jingled, oh! such music in my memory.” 

The doctor listened gravely and attentively; then asked: 

“And what became of this wonderful Kevin?” 

And he was told his history. And how the heart of one 
faithful friend yearned after him in his shame, and believed in 
him, and knew, by a secret but infallible instinct, that he was 
true and good and faithful, although thrust from the sanctu- 
ary in shame. 

“We may meet yet,”’ continued the young priest; “ of course 
he could not remember me. But it was all sad, pitifully sad; 
and I am sure he had grave trials and difficulties to overcome. 
You know it is in moments of depression, rather than of exal- 
tation, that the great temptations come.” 

“Good-night, or rather good-morning,” said the doctor. 
“What did you say your hero’s name was? Kevin—I think—’”’ 

“Yes; Kevin O’Donnell,” said the priest. 


Vs 


A few weeks after the doctor disappeared, and Rock Cot- 
tage was closed again. Twelve months later the young priest 
was dining with his bishop, and the latter asked him: 
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“Did you ever hear of a Kevin O’Donnell, from your 
town?” 

“Yes, of course, my lord. He was a Maynooth student 
many years ago.” 

“Well, here is a letter from him, from Florence, asking his 
exeat, in order that he may be ordained priest.” 

A rush of tumultuous delight flushed the cheeks of the 
young priest, but he only said: “I knew ’twould come all right 
in the end.” 

He went home. There was a letter on his desk. Florence 
was the post-mark. With trembling fingers he read: 


CERTOSA, FIRENZE, July 12, 187-. 

FRIEND AND CHILD: You have saved a soul! And it is 
the soul of your early friend, Kevin. Embittered and disap- 
pointed, I left Ireland many years ago. Not one kindly word 
nor friendly grasp was with me in my farewell. I came back 
to Ireland, successful as to worldly affairs, but bitter and angry 
towards God and man. I had but one faith left—to do good 
in a world where I had received naught but evil. Your faith 
in me has revived my faith in God. I see now that we are in 
his hands. If a little child could retain the memory of small 
kindnesses for thirty years, can we think that the great All- 
Father has forgotten? You are puzzled; you do not know me. 
Well, I am the doctor with the great cloak, who accompanied 
you from a sick-call some months ago. I did not know you. 
I had forgotten your name. But while you spoke, and showed 
me how great was your fidelity and love, my heart thawed out 
towards God and man. _ I left hurriedly and hastened here. I 
am, thank God, a professed Carthusian, and the orders denied 
me in Maynooth prayer-hall thirty years ago I shall receive 
in a few days. Farewell, and thank God for a gentle heart. 
You never know where its dews may fall, and bring to life the 
withered grass or the faded flower. 

Yours in Christ, KEVIN O’DONNELL, 

(late Dr. Everard.) 
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A PHASE OF PARISIAN SOCIALISM. 
BY A. I. BUTTERWORTH. 


THERE are two sides to this beautiful city which many know 


only as bright, sunny Paris! The one I wish to show you, when 


once opened to our view, proves deeply interesting. 
I wonder whether one-half of the visitors to this 
cosmopolitan city ever stop to think of the misery 
and suffering which abound there? Thank God! 
much is done to alleviate it, and I wish to give you 
: a glimpse at one of the many 
Bo Be charities that abound here. 
i There are a number to choose 
from, notwithstanding the pre- 
vailing idea that Paris 
is given over entirely 
to pleasure. Let me 
begin with the /os- 
pitalité du Travail. 
It is said that in 
this city fifty or sixty 
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thousand individuals awake in the morning without knowing 
how they are to find food, nor where they are to sleep at night. 
Men and women flock here from the provinces, as well as from 
other countries—and how soon their little all is spent! Then 
follows despair. Day after day work is sought in vain, and 
many fall so low, especially the women, that nothing remains 
for them but the prison of St. Lazare. Wishing to help these 
poor creatures, some ladies conceived the idea of a home where 
all women who applied would 
be received, and allowed to 
remain, if well behaved, for 
three months, thus giving 
them time to recuperate their 
strength. 

A subscription was raised, 
a house hired, and the good _ 
work put under the direction 
of the nuns of Notre Dame an 
du Calvaire, an order of re- Hf 
cent date founded by the """" 
Abbé Bonhomme, at Gramat, | 
in 1833. Many hundreds of 
outcasts come, either of their _: 
own accord or sent bythe ... 
police, who daily find women 
in the streets completely over. “7 
come by hardship and fatigue. “! 
All receive a welcome from 
the superior of the house at 
Auteuil, and there 
find a refuge until 
a place is secured 
for each, either as 
servant, shop-girl, or 
in whatever position 
it is thought the per- 
son in question can sat emeate ey Y 
best fill. Five hun- 
dred is the usual 
number of inmates ‘zx, 
(not counting the 
nuns), and of these 
many have seen bet- An OLp HOTEL, RUE DE BUCHERIE. 
VOL. LXVI.—5 
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HOSPITALITE DE NUIT.—MEN WAITING ADMISSION, 


ter days. Teachers form no small proportion of those who ap- 
ply for admittance, for they find it as difficult as any other class 
to get employment. Young girls who have passed the higher ex- 
aminations of the Hétel de Ville, and obtained their certificate, 
after trying in vain for pupils either in schools or families, are of- 
ten at last discouraged, and glad to find a shelter at the Hos- 
pitalité. All of the women are expected to work. Those able 
to sew are put in the work-rooms. But the greater number of 
those who come are good only for the roughest work. These 
are employed in the wash-house, and in a short time become 
capable laundresses. Linen is sent to this laundry from colleges, 
convent schools, and private families. This is one of the sources 
whence money is derived for the support of the house. A sub- 
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sidy from the minister of the interior, another from the pre- 
fecture of police, together with private contributions, help the 
Hospitalité to provide nourishing food for its inmates. 

Upon entering the building you find on the right the wait- 
ing-room, communicating with the parlor. On the table is the 
book in which is registered the name, date of entrance, pro- 
fession, and age of each person who comes to live in the 
house. Every day this book is examined by an inspector sent 
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uu 
j=| from the prefec- 
ture of police. 
This formality is 
necessary, because 
the institution 
comes under the 
same heading as 
hotels, lodging- 
houses, etc. At 
first the Hospitalité 
was obliged to pay 
for a license, but 
it has long been 
exempt from that 
tax, as the city 
AN OLD STREET NEAR ST. GERMAIN DES PRiés, authorities soon 
realized the great 

service that it was rendering to the poorer population of Paris. 
On looking over the registry one sees that the greater part 

of those received are not Parisiennes. They come from the 
provinces and from all parts of the world. Upon entering, the 
women are required, after giving their names, etc. (it frequently 
happens that they know only their “petit nom,” and in many 
cases are surprised when asked for their family name, never 
having known one), to pass into an adjoining room where one 
perceives a strong smell of sulphur. Here every article is dis- 
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infected, and every new-comer obliged to take a bath. This 
is strongly objected to by many, but the rule is enforced. 

Four meals a day are always given. For breakfast, soup 
and bread are furnished; for dinner, soup, meat, and vegetables ; 
bread is given at four o’clock in the afternoon, and for supper, 
soup and vegetables. The food is all well cooked and an 
abundance is given to each. 

The dormitories are thoroughly comfortable, well ventilated, 
and spotlessly clean. In one of the dormitories are some small 
beds beside the larger ones. Often a woman applies for ad- 
mittance holding in her arms an infant. As the sister said to 
me, ‘We must have a place for the little ones, for frequently 
the mother comes to us direct from the Maternity Hospital, 
so feeble that she is unfit for work. We cannot turn such away.” 

A touching precaution is taken. All of the women who are 
admitted are addressed as madame, and to the mothers who 
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have no wedding-ring the superior gives a brass ring, thus 
assuring them respect among their comrades. 

Sister Antoine, the superior of the order, is a remarkably 
clever woman, and under her skilful direction the Hospitalité 
has been awarded the prize “Audéoud” by the French 
Academy. She is not satisfied with helping only the inmates 
of the house. Within the past three years she has organized 
two new works that she thinks will tend to raise the morals 
of the poorer class, one of them being “ L’Giuvre du’ Travail a 
Domicile,” which furnishes work to the mother of a family to 
be done in her own home, and for which she is paid more than 
double the price given by the large shops. The superior told 
me how the idea of this new “work” occurred to her. I trans- 
late her words as nearly as possible: 

“One day I by chance. met a manufacturer of linens, 
from Armentiéres, with whom I had dealt at times. He 
asked whether I wished for some work for my poor people, 
adding that he had just received an order from one of the 
large shops for twelve thousand towels. He could send them 
to me to be hemmed, if I cared to undertake it, for the 
same price he would pay elsewhere—thirty-five centimes a 
dozen (seven cents). I had no time to’think it over, so 
accepted the offer. The linen arrived; the lengths had to be 
measured off and cut. All this, which took time, was included 
in the price paid. But it was the dead season, so that when 
the poor women applied for work I could at least offer it to 
them, to take or leave as they saw fit, as, had they not accepted 
it, the hemming could have been done in the institution. I 
assure you I blushed when I told these poor creatures the 
small sum that I was authorized to pay them. But all of them 
said, ‘Oh, ma sceur! the few sous will at least buy milk for 
our little ones.’ The thought came to me then, Why should 
not I become a ‘commercant’? I wrote to several wholesale 
linen houses for samples of towelling, etc.; then visited various 
large shops and became acquainted with the prices of sheets, 
pillow-cases, aprons, etc. I found that by buying at wholesale 
prices in large quantities I could afford to sell the same goods 
at the market price, and pay the women for hemming from 
fourteen to twenty-four cents a dozen for towels, twenty-five 
cents for sheets, etc., thus doubling, and in some cases more 
than doubling, the pay given by the shops.” 

And in this way originated L’Cuvre du Travail a Domt- 
cile, which has proved a great success. In addition to the 
shop at ’Hospitaltt¢é, where one sees the linen piled up to the 
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ceiling on all sides, a depot has been opened by the sis- 
ters in the Rue des Saints-Péres, where samples are to be 
found, and prices given to buyers not wishing to go out to 
Auteuil. Large orders are taken for supplying colleges and 
hotels with household linen. At the end of the first year five 
hundred and thirty-three mothers of families had been given 
work that they could do at home. This Sister Antoine con- 
siders a very important point, as it enables them to look after 
their children, cook the meals, and keep their room in order, 
at the same time earning enough money to help them through 
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the dead season, when 
it is almost impossible 
to find work elsewhere. 

It is not always sew- 
ing thatisgiven. Many 
of the poor women are 
by trade “ chair-men- 
ders”’ (reseating rush- 
bottom chairs) and 
me some mattress-makers. 
Sean he ork ess So the hotels, colleges, 





A BIT UF THE WAL? OF PHILIPPE AUGUSTE. indeed all the custom- 
ers of the laundry, have 
been asked to send any chairs or mattresses that require repair 
to the Hospitalité. The vans that take home the fresh linen bring 
back anything that is given them, and the poor women fetch them 
in turn to their own homes. I must add that great precaution is 
taken against infection. Everything which could carry microbes 
is thoroughly disinfected after leaving the women’s hands. 
The third “ceuvre” that has been lately added is the 
““ Maison de Travail” for men, known as the “ Fondation Lau- 
bispin.”” A magnificent donation permitted the purchase of an 
adjoining piece of land, and subscriptions soon enabled Sister 
Antoine to open a carpenter’s shop, where men without work 
find employment for the space of twenty days. They are paid 
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two francs (forty cents) a day, and buy their food at a sort of 
food-depot connected with the “ceuvre,” which is one of the 
largest and cleanest kitchens I have ever visited. The breakfast 
and dinner cost, the sister tells me, about eighteen cents a day. 
The men pay seven cents more for a coupon that entitles 
them to a bed in a neighboring lodging-house, where arrange- 
ments have been made to receive them. By the time their 
twenty days are up nearly every man has saved and put aside 
a small sum of money, and feels himself no longer a beggar. 
Their stay in the Maison de Travail has also given them the 
habit of work, and nearly all succeed in finding steady employ- 
ment. In 1893 eleven hundred and fifty-six men passed through 
the work-rooms. It takes them but a short time to learn to 
handle the tools, under the direction of a skilled workman. 
They make all kinds of kitchen furniture, also school-benches, 
pries-dieu, etc. During the first year the sale of articles made 
by the men and delivered to large shops brought in 72,539 
francs. The total expenditure, including salaries, the cost of 
material, and general expenses, amounted to 90,963 francs. 
This past year the deficit was not so great, but I am unable 
to quote the exact figures. 

In the women’s Hospitalité, though a longer term is allowed 
than is granted to the men, it often happens that when an in- 
mate’s three months are up she begs to remain longer, and 
exceptions to the rule are frequently made, in cases where the 
superior thinks a longer sojourn under her care would prove 
beneficial. But generally positions are found for those whose 
time is up, and the reverend mother sees them off with many 
parting words of advice. 

How many souls these good nuns save it is impossible to 
know, but they have every reason to feel that they accomplish 
much permanent benefit. A proof of this is the fact that rarely 
does one of their women fail to return from time to time to 
see the superior, and thus show appreciation of, and gratitude 
for, the help given them. 

Space compels me to leave other charities that I wish to 
speak of, but I long to bring to light in America the amount 
of thought and attention paid to the suffering poor in Paris, as 
I know that much ignorance exists on this point. Let us give 
credit where it is well deserved, and acknowledge that in other 
countries, as well as in our own, many people are making a 
study of the ways and means best calculated to relieve the 
misery that surrounds us! 
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EARLY CRITICS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


BY WILLIAM HENRY SHERAN, 


Oxford, England. 


HE history of Shakespearean criticism begins with 
the literary career of the great dramatist; for, 
from his first appearance as an author, con- 
temporary writers freely expressed their opinions 
about the man and about his work. Obviously, a 

playwright of his merit—‘‘whose deeds so took Eliza ”’—could 

not long grace the English stage without winning critical at- 
tention as well as public applause. That men of his genius 
should quickly provoke criticism, both friendly and unfriendly, 
is not to be wondered at; for there were other playwrights— 
giants in those days—who sought the highest honors, and, we 
may believe, heartily hated any successful rival. Along with ful- 
some praise have come down to us some of this jealous hatred, 
some unequivocal expressions of envy; and thus we may account 
for these lines from the pen of Robert Greene written at the 
close of the sixteenth century and at the beginning of Shake- 
speare’s dramatic career: “There is an upstart Crow, beautified 
with our feathers, that with his Tygers heart wrapt in a Players 
hide, supposes he is as well able to bombast out a blanke 
verse as the best of you; and being an absolute Johannes Fac- 

totum, is in his owne conceit the onely Shake-scene in a 

countrie.” Here are choice arrows from the quiver of literary 





jealousy: “ plagiarism,” “sham,” “ presumption ”’—and the one 
drawing the long bow is none other than a rival play- 
wright. 


But without a liberal interpretation of the term criticism, 
we cannot include under this term many early Shakespearean 
references; for as a rule this early opinion is crude, at times 
offensively partial, and always superficial and incomplete. 
Shakespeare seems to have impressed contemporary minds as 
nature impressed the primitive man. In either case there was 
awe, wonder, and spontaneous expression of delight, but the 
critical faculty came not into play; there was no insight, no 
analysis, no looking behind the veil for causes of delight or 
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surprise. The wonderful magician called up a dead world 
and made it live and speak before their astonished eyes; yet 
they caught not a glimpse of his wand, they could appreciate 
neither the artist nor his art. Like Miranda, they simply 
looked on and exclaimed: “O brave new world! that hath such 
people in it.” 

Some instances we will cite, as showing the feeble apprecia- 
tion of the great master in early times. In 1592 Henry 
Chettle combined personal and literary qualities of Shakespeare 
in the following profound observation: “ My selfe have seen 
his demeanor no lesse civill than he exelent in the qualities he 
professes: divers of worship have reported his uprightness of 
dealing and his facetious grace in writing.” Gabriel Harvey, 
six years later, made an observation equally valuable from a 
critical point of view: “‘The younger sort take much delight 
in Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis; but his Lucrece, and his 
tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke, have it in them to 
please the wiser sort.” Ad uno disce omnes. The same feeble 
note runs through Drayton and Weever and Marston and 
Meres ; they utter glittering generalities ; they say Shakespeare 
is wise or witty or honey-tongued or great, but they do not 
cite any proofs of his being so; they give no reasons for the 
faith that is in them. It is difficult, therefore, to allow such a 
liberal interpretation of the term “criticism” as will embrace 
their crude estimates of the man and of his work; yet a part 
may fittingly find place here, as showing the attitude of the 
English mind toward Shakespeare at the rise of the seventeenth 
century, and as throwing some light on that vexed question 
why the great dramatist was for so long unappreciated by. 
critics in his own country. 

For it is a strange though undeniable fact that from the 
date of the production of his plays to the time of Dryden—fully, 
half a century—Shakespeare received no adequate appreciation 
from any critic, however much the public may have applauded 
during his life-time and during the half-century that immediately 
followed. The fault lay not so much with the public, for 
English audiences, as a rule, welcomed the plays of Shakespeare. 
It lay with the writers and savants who professed to sit in 
critical judgment on the literary productions of their time. 
How hopelessly inadequate their critical judgment was, becomes 
clear in the following opinions taken from their writings. 
Richard Barnfield in 1598, praising Spenser, Daniel, and Drayton, 
has this to say of Shakespeare: 
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“And Shakespeare, thou whose honey-flowing Vaine 
Pleasing the world thy Praises doth obtain, 
Live ever you, at least in Fame live ever.” 


In 1610, John Davies of Hereford composed the following 
lines, dedicating them to “our English Terence, Mr. Will 


Shakespeare ” : 


“Thou hast no rayling, but a raigning wit: 
And honesty thou sow’st which others reap ; 
So to increase their stock which they do keepe.” 


Just five years earlier, William Camden, in his “ Remaines 
concerning Britaine,’’ classifies William Shakespeare with 
Sidney, Daniel, Drayton, Jonson, Holland, Chapman, as “the 
most pregnant wits of these our times.” Thomas Freeman 
wrote in 1614 a much-quoted passage concerning Master 
William Shakespeare : 


“Shakespeare, that nimble Mercury thy braine, 
Lulls many hundred Argus-eyes asleepe— 
So fit, for so thou fashionest thy vaine, 
Virtue or vice the theame to thee all one is; 
But to praise thee aright I want thy store: 
Then let thine owne works thine own worth upraise 
And help t’ adorn thee with deserved Baies.”’ 


In a preface signed by John Heminge and Henrie Condell, 
and affixed to the first folio edition of Shakespeare, is this 
bright observation, strange for the time: “He (Shakespeare) 
was a happie imitator of Nature, was a most gentle expressor 
of it.” Of the same date, 1623, and in the same edition, a re- 
markable poem by Ben Jonson appears, and heralds the dawn 
of criticism properly so-called. This poem is so refreshing as 
compared with the mass of contemporary critical verbiage that 
an extensive quotation will be easily pardoned: 


“Soul of the Age! 
The applause! delight! the wonder of our Stage! 
My Shakespeare, rise! I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lye 
A little further, to make thee a roome: 
Thou art a Monument, without a tombe, 
And art alive still, while thy Booke doth live 
And we have wits to read and praise to give. 











pushes his critical inquiry still further: 
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For, if I thought my judgment were of yeeres, 
I should commit thee surely with thy peeres, 
And tell how fame thou didst our Lily outshine 
Or sporting Kid or Marlowes mighty line. 





And though thou hadst small Latine and lesse Greeke, 


From thence to honour thee I would not seeke 
For names; but call forth thundring Aeschilus, 
Euripides, and Sophocles to us, 

Pavius, Aceius, him of Cordova dead, 

To life againe, to heare thy Buskin tread 

And shake a Stage: Or, when thy Sockes were on, 
Leave thee alone, for the comparison 

Of all that insolent Greece, or haughtier Rome 
Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come. 
Triumph, my Britaine, thou hast one to showe 
To whom all Scenes of Europe homage owe. 
He was not of an age, but for all time. 

And all the Muses still were in their prime 
When like Apollo he came forth to warme 

Our ears, or like a Mercury to charme! 

Nature herself was proull of his designs, 

And joy’d to weave the dressing of his lines! 
Which were so richly spun, and woven so fit 
As since she will vouchsafe no other wit. 

Yet must I not give Nature all: thy Art, 

My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part. 

For though the poets matter Nature be, 

His Art doth give the fashion. 

Sweet Swan of Avon! what a sight it were 

To see. thee in our waters yet appear, 

And make those flights upon the bankes of Thames 
That so did take Eliza and our James! 

But stay, I see thee in the Hemisphere 
Advanced, and made a Constellation there ! 
Shine forth, thou Starre of Poets, and with rage 
Or influence, chide or cheer the drooping stage ; 


. Which, since thy flight fro’ hence, hath mourned like night, 


And despaires day, but for thy Volumes light.” 


In a choice bit of prose written two years later, Jonson 


Shakespeare, that in his writing (whatsoever he penned) he 
never blotted out a line? 


“Is it an honour to 


My answer hathe beene, would he 
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had blotted a thousand.” Again: “He (Shakespeare) was in- 
deed honest, and of an open and free nature; had an excel- 
lent Phantasie, brave notions, and gentle expressions; were-in 
he glowed with that facility, that sometime it was necessary 
he should be stopped. His wit was in his owne power; would 
the rule of it had beene so too. But he redeemed his vices 
with his virtues. There was ever more in him to be praysed 
than to be pardoned.” Jonson could have given to posterity 
a better critical estimate than these lines contain; but he has 
written enough to justify the claim that appreciation for the 
Sweet Bard was growing. It was a step in advance to recog- 
nize Shakespeare’s art; it was a further step to see that 
Shakespeare was not for his own age but for all time; then, 
too, an acknowledgment of his superiority over all classical 
predecessors whether Greek or Roman, along with an admis- 
sion that he had vices as well as virtues, plainly indicates the 
working of the critical faculty, however inadequate and incom- 
plete the results as yet attained may be. Obviously, Jonson 
caught the real outline of his towering grandeur amid the 
mists and shadows which concealed him from other critical 
eyes. . 

Milton follows Jonson with his meed of praise, and his 
Epitaph on the “admirable Dramaticke Poet” is valuable in 
this connection, as showing how poorly Shakespeare was esti- 
mated in the period now under consideration. ‘ The leaves of 
thy unvalued Booke,” is a sad commentary on the immediate 
heirs of Shakespeare’s literary wealth. But they might defend 
themselves in the style of Cicero: Culpa non est nostra sed tem- 
porum. Yet Milton realized that Shakespeare “had built him- 
self a lasting monument,” “that kings would wish to die for 
such a Tombe,” and, moreover, he pays as high compliment to 
the facility of the poet whose “easy numbers flow to the shame 
of slow-endeavoring Art,” as he does to the natural grace of 
“Sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, warbling wildly his 
native woodnotes,”’ 

Like Milton, Sir John Suckling (1642) subscribes to the 
opinion that Shakespeare wrote with wonderful ease: 


“The sweat of learned Jonson’s brain 
And gentle Shakespeare’s easier strain 
A hackney coach conveys you to.” 


Here, the contrast between Jonson’s laboring art and Shake- 
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speare’s easy warbling is emphasized. Doubtless the audience 
often helped the critic to decide: the houses drawn by the 
lumbering classical plays of Jonson must. have been small, 
and the critic naturally sought for the cause! In his time 
Shirley notices the waning popularity of Shakespeare: “ many 
used to come to enjoy his mirth, but he hath few friends 
lately.” His statement harmonizes with Milton’s observation 
concerning “thy unvalued Booke.” In a poem prefixed to the 
first edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, Denham is disposed to 
rank the art of Fletcher above that of Shakespeare: “In 
Shakespeare one could easily see where Nature ended and 
where Art began; but Fletcher’s Art mixed with Nature ‘like 
the elements’ and one could not be distinguished from the 
other.” In 1647 Sir George Buck gushes forth: 


“Let Shakespeare, Chapman and applauded Ben 
Weare the eternall merit of their pen.” 


His preference is still for Fletcher, and James Howell, another 
critic, his contemporary, shares the same opinion. At our dis- 
tant day, when Beaumont and Fletcher are seldom opened 


save by savants, the preferences of Buck and Howell are diffi- 
cult to understand. Birkenhead had a like preference: 


“Brave Shakespeare flowed, yet had his Ebbings too, 
Often above himselfe, sometimes below, 
But Fletcher ever kept the golden mean.” 


A redeeming note is found in Samuel Sheppard’s beautiful 
lyric on Shakespeare, part of which may be quoted: 


“Thou wert truly Priest Elect, 
Chosen darling to the Muses nine, 
Such a Trophey to erect 
By thy wit and skill Divine. 


“Where thy honored bones do lie 
(As Statius once to Maro’s urne) 
Thither every year will I 
Slowly tread, and sadly mourn.” 


Sir Ashton Cokaine (1660) asks Honeyman “to lessen the 
loss of Shakespeare’s death by thy successful Pen and fortun- 
ate fantasie”! Posterity is not aware that Honeyman succeeded 
to any appreciable extent. More critical than Cokaine, Fleck- 
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noe discriminates between Jonson, Shakespeare, and Fletcher: 
“Shakespeare excelled in a natural vein, Fletcher in wit, and 
Jonson in gravity. Comparing Jonson with Shakespeare, 
you shall see the difference between Nature and Art; and 
with Fletcher, the difference between Wit and Judgment.” 
Still more substantial and savoring of the modern critical 
spirit are the views expressed by Margret Cavendish, 1664. In 
her “sociable letters to the Dutchess of Newcastle” she made 
frequent incursions into the field of dramatic literature, and 
her observations on Shakespeare are worth recording, for as a 
critical estimate they are superior to anything yet produced, 
and as a critic their author is a worthy precursor of John 
Dryden. The following letter (No. 26) contains in part her 
appreciation of the distinguished author: 

“T wonder how that person you mention in your letter 
could either have the conscience or the confidence to dispraise 
Shakespeare’s plays, as to say they were made up onely with 
clowns, fools, watchmen, and the like; but to answer that per- 
son, though Shakespeare’s wit will answer for himself, I say, 
that it seems by his judging, or censuring, he understands not 
playes, or wit; for to express properly, rightly, usually, and 
naturally a clown’s or fool’s humor, expressions, phrases, garbs, 
manners, actions, words, and course of life, are as witty, wise, 
judicious, ingenious, and observing, as to write and express the 
phrases, actions, garbs, manners, and course of life, of kings and 
princes. It declares a greater wit, to express and deliver to 
posterity, the extravagances of madness, the subtility of knaves, 
the ignorance of clowns, and the simplicity of naturals or the 
craft of feigned fools, than to express regularities, plain honesty, 
courtly garbs, or sensible discourses, for ’tis harder to express 
nonsense than sense, and ordinary conversations, than that 
which is unusual; and ’tis harder, and requires more wit to 
express a jester, than a grave statesman; yet Shakespeare did 
not want wit to express to the life all sorts of persons, of what 
quality, possession, degree, breeding or birth soever; nor did 
he want wit to express the divers and different humors, or 
natures, or several passions in mankind; and so well he hath 
expressed in his plays all sorts of persons, as one would think 
he had been transformed into every one of those persons he 
hath described; and as sometimes one would think he was 
really the clown or jester he feigns, so one would think he 
was also the king and privy councillor; also one would think 
he was the coward and the most valiant; for example, Falstaff 
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or Cesar. Antonio and Brutus did not speak better to the 
people than he (Shakespeare) feigned them. One would think 
he had been a woman, for who could describe Cleopatra bet- 
ter, or Nan Page or Mrs. Ford or Quickly, Doll Fearsheet f 
And so on for the others. Shakespeare had a clear judgment, 
a quick wit, a spreading fancy, a subtile observation, a deep 
apprehension, and a most eloquent elocution; truly he was a 
natural orator as well as a natural poet. Unlike lawyers who 
can talk eloquently on one subject and on none other, Shake- 
speare rather wanted subjects for his wit and eloquence to 
work on, for which he was forced to take some of his plots 
out of history, where he only took the bare designs, the wit 
and language being all his own.’ 

So much for the scope and character of early stiadicabibaie 
criticism. Not all has been adduced here, but enough is quoted 
in illustration of the first half-century; and from these extracts 
one may learn how feeble and unpromising were the origins of 
that appreciation which began with Greene and Chettle and 
struggled for existence during the following fifty years. It 
seemed as if Shakespeare’s work was doomed to oblivion. The 
seed buried in the soil gave no promise of life. The winter of 
Puritanism was over the land, and Art fled from his icy em- 
brace. Church and school and stage became bleak and deso- 
late. The voices of music and of song were changed to an 
agony of lamentation, 

“Like a wind that shrills 
All night in a waste land where no one comes 
Or hath come since the making of the world.” 


But the winter, however long and cold, finally gave place to 
spring. The drama blossomed once more. English audiences 
wept again over the misfortunes of Desdemona and laughed at 
the follies of Falstaff. There was a Renaissance—Shakespeare 
appeared again, to remain, let us hope for ever, the pride and 
glory of the English stage. For his reappearance the English 
world is indebted, most of all, to John Dryden. 
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BY REV. R. RICHARDSON, 





I. 







WHY I CEASED TO BE A DISSENTER. 





——— RT the age of seventeen I found myself a regular 
attendant at an Independent, or Congregational, 
chapel in Manchester. I did not know why I 
was a member of that. congregation; in fact, I 
had never reflected. I had always been brought 
up an attendant at a dissenting place of worship, though I had 
occasionally gone to the Church of England. My father’s rela- 
tions were all Baptists, my mother was brought up a Unitarian, 
but somehow the family as a rule attended an Independent 
chapel. For aught I knew, I belonged to the true religion; I 
had, however, to learn why I was “ Nonconformist.” 

I believed the Bible to be the word of God, and read it 
diligently every night with Scott and Henry’s Commentary, in 
which I often saw quotations from the Fathers, St. Augustine, 
St. Jerome, and others; but I knew nothing about the Fathers, 
and took their opinion for what it was worth. 

I attended chapel regularly, listening attentively to the minis- 
ter, the Rev. Mr. Griffin, who was a clever speaker, and I should 
say a fairly well-read man. I was actively engaged in the Sun- 
day-school, and had charge of the upper class, consisting of 
young men, who would sometimes ask puzzling questions. I had, 
therefore, carefully to read up and prepare my Bible lesson 

























every week. 

I had also charge of the congregational library and large 
tract cupboard, where the distributers came to change their 
tracts every Sunday. I was myself also a tract-distributer and 
had a regular district, where I made the acquaintance of the 
different families. I remember I used to call at one house where 
they were Catholics, who used to bang the door in my face 
and exclaim, “ Be off! We want none of your rubbish here!” 
After that I would push the weekly tract under the door, and 
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hope and pray for these poor benighted souls. I learned after- 
wards that these people had taken an interest in my salvation, 
and had expected my conversion, though theirs was certainly a 
queer way of showing it. 

In my district I also found a young man in the last stage 
of consumption, bed-ridden so long that his bones had worn 
through his skin. I saw that he could not last long. Accord- 
ingly I called upon one of the deacons, who was known for his 
conduct of a prayer-meeting, and was considered a really pious 
man, asking him to come and help the sick youth to die well; 
but he replied that he did not believe in attending death-beds, 
for as a man lived so would he die. So, sore at heart, I called 
again and again, to see and try to comfort the poor dying 
youth and his sorrowing mother, telling her to call me any 
hour, day or night, when she thought he was going. At an 
early hour one morning, according to agreement, she threw 
some small pebbles at my window, and I got up and went to 
visit the dying youth. But what could I do, who had never 
seen any one die in my life? The youth was breathing hard, 
still conscious, but unable to attend to the reading of the 
Scriptures or to prayer. What was to be done? Well, to tell 
you the truth, after exhorting him to take courage and trust 
in his Saviour, I stood and watched him dying like a poor ani- 
mal, saying afterwards to myself: ‘Surely, there must be a 
better religion and one supplying more help at the hour of 
death.” 

I had not then read the account of the death of Martin 
Luther's mother, who, when she saw her last end near, asked 
her son to fetch the priest that she might make her confession, 
receive the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ, and be anointed, 
that her sins might be forgiven her, according to St. James 
v. 14. In reply to which Martin said: “I thought, mother, 
that we had done away with all that long ago.” It is nar- 
rated that his mother answered: “Yes, the new religion may 
be very well to live by, but the old one is the best for the 
hour of death.” 

Thus it came about that this death-bed scene of the young 
man made an impression on me, just imperceptibly, shaking 
my confidence in the religion in which I had been brought up. 

It was about this time that I asked to be admitted as a 
regular member of the church, and was for the first time 
baptized. I was then about twenty-one. It is, however, worthy 
of remark that the minister, who baptized me, though he pub- 
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licly poured the water upon my head and said the words, “I 
baptize thee, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost,” added his own words: “ Now, remember, 
I have not done anything to your soul; I have only done‘ 
what our Lord commanded as an external act for admitting 
you into church-membership,” thereby implying that he did 
not believe baptism to be a sacrament, of which our Lord had 
said, “‘ Except a man be born again of water and of the Holy 
Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven”; or as when 
again, sending his apostles and their successors to preach until 
the consummation of the world, he also said, “ He that be- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be saved.” 

So I went away with a confused idea of that last command 
which our Lord had given to his apostles. 

Amongst other books, I came across one called The Spirt- 
tual Combat, an ascetic treatise on the conduct of the soul in 
her conflict with the world, the flesh, and the devil. Here, to 
my surprise, I found this holy warfare reduced to a real 
science; things that had puzzled my mind, questions about the 
conduct of the soul, were all treated of and handled as by one 
who understood the science of salvation. I used to read pas- 
sages of this book at our prayer-meetings, without mentioning 
the author or the title of the book. 

At length came the question, not why was I a member of 
a Congregational chapel, but why was I Protestant? I wished 
to be an honest Protestant. Accordingly I spoke to my 
brother, who was a Catholic and with whom I had often 
argued, endeavoring to show him that the Catholic religion 
was simply a religion of poetry, music, and painting, sculpture 
and architecture, having nothing in it but what the devil or 
the world might supply, and probably had supplied. 

I asked him to lend me a book which stated the doctrines 
of his church plainly and clearly, my purpose being that I 
might know against what I was protesting and thus become a 
sincere Protestant, D’Aubigné’s History of the Protestant Refor- 
mation having sufficiently shown the folly and the wickedness 
of popery. He accordingly lent me Milner’s End of Contro- 
versy, and, with much prayer for light, I began seriously to 
put down in a book I kept in my pocket all that I could see 
against popery, and, to be honest, all that I thought in its 
favor. But I clung to my Bible, and I imagined I was follow- 
ing the teaching of the Bible when searching for texts to con- 
firm me in the religion in which I had been brought up. 
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When, however, I came to look seriously into the question, I 
found that almost all Protestants followed fradition, and not 
Scripture alone: I had received the Bible on tradition; I 
had kept Sunday instead of the Bible Sabbath on tradition; I 
had believed in infant baptism, without a single text in support 
of it, on tradition; and also held the manner of baptizing by 
pouring or sprinkling (although the Scripture seemed in favor 
of immersion), on tradition. I had rejected the anointing 
with oil for the forgiveness of sin prescribed by St. James as 
a Christian duty, still on tradition. 

Thus, in the end, when I came carefully to look at the 
question, I found that parents brought up their children in 
their own creed, and according to the tradition of their sect. 
The Baptist taught his children not to be baptized until they 
had arrived at an age to understand what they were doing; 
the Unitarian told his that Jesus Christ was not God, but 
only a divine man; all confirming their doctrines by reference 
to the Bible. 

What was I to do? The Anglican assured me that his 
doctrine was according to the Bible; the Methodist taught me 
that his view was quite scriptural, and the Swedenborgian, that 
his were the only .people who understood the Scripture pro- 
perly. 

Here, then, I saw a great difficulty, for unless I understood 
the Scripture rightly how was I to know that I had the word 
of God; but where was I to find a trustworthy authority for 
the true interpretation of the Bible? Where was I to find a 
correct translation of Scripture? I saw that there were various 
translations—Trinitarian, Unitarian, Lutheran, and even Catholic. 
In my own family, besides my parents, who had been brought 
up in different religions, one brother was an Independent, 
another a Swedenborgian, another a Catholic, and my sister a 
member of the Church of England. Was I to read Scrip- 
ture with my mother or my father, with my sister or my three 
brothers, all differing very widely ? 

There was nothing for it but prayer, and, though I did not 
know it then, my Catholic brother was not only praying for 
me himself, but had got hundreds of his fellow-Catholics to pray 
for me. 

At last I saw clearly that I had been cheated into suppos- 
ing the written word of God, the Bible by itself, was a suff- 
cient guide, and I felt convinced that our Lord, who came on 
earth to teach truth till the end of time, must have provided 
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some means by which his truth should continue to be taught, 
as clearly and as certainly as if he himself spoke. 

This simplified the question. I had not to take upon my- 
self to try to understand the true meaning of Scripture, but 
to find that body of men whom our Lord sent to teach. He 
did not send them to distribute Bibles but to teach, saying: 
“He that heareth you heareth me.” “Going, therefore, teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” And calling together his 
apostles, he sent them to teach “all things whatsoever he had 
commanded,” and added, “‘ Behold I am with you all days, even 
to the consummation of the world” (Matt. xxviii.) 

I saw then that the path of safety and of truth was to be 
found only in a living, speaking, visible teaching body of men 
sent by Christ, with whom alone our Lord promised to remain ; 
not anybody, but those only coming down by direct mission 
and authority from men chosen, and as he had himself been 
sent by the Father (John xx. 21). 

These were to teach, not as the scribes and pharisees, by 
arguing and wrangling, but with authority, like to Christ 
himself (Matt. vii. 29). 

Evidently there must be such a body of teachers in the 
world, because our Lord had said: “I am with you always to 
the consummation of the world.’ Now, I found that the ancient 
Catholic Church was the only church that actually professed 
to teach with such dogmatic authority; the only church that 
everywhere taught the same meaning of Scripture; the only 
church that had come down from the time of the apostles ; 
and so I began to think that this might be the true way to 
learn what to believe and what to do to save my soul. 

I was assured from history that though in the beginning, 
when there was no New Testament written and the Old was 
very difficult to get at, such a teaching church did really exist, 
it had overlaid the doctrine of truth and had failed long ago. 

It was, however, quite clear that if the body of teachers 
sent by Christ, having a regular organization, such as he made 
it, had failed, then the promises of Christ must have failed 
also; which is impossible. 

And now, having advanced so far, I had to contend with 
my “ Bible Christian” friends, who asserted that the Church of 
Christ consisted of those souls who believed in Jesus and whose 
outward life bore testimony that they were his disciples. This 
theory at first sight appeared very plausible, and calculated to 
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relieve one of a thousand difficulties, leaving each one to follow 
his own ideas, believing himself to be enlightened and guided 
by God. But in such a case, I asked, who is to teach with 
authority and who is to be the guardian of truth as revealed 
by Jesus Christ? How am I to know for certain what our 
Lord taught to his apostles, which he commanded them to 
teach until the consummation of the world (Matt. xxviii. 20). 

This theory of a purely spiritual church, without teachers, 
having none of the authority that the apostles and their suc- 
cessors were to have, was certainly not the church theory by 
which St. Paul speaks when he writes to Timothy,. saying: 
“Stir up the gift that is within thee by the imposition of 
my hands: preach the word, be instant in season and out of 
season ; reprove, exhort, rebuke in all patience and doctrine ; 
for there shall come a time when they will not ‘endure sound 
doctrine ; let no man despise thy youth” (I. Tim. iv. 12). 

And we find, in reading the history of the early church, 
these visible teachers, the bishops, had authority and taught like 
our Lord; because the promise was with them that they should 
be guided by the Holy Ghost. 

Here my friends opened out another question. ‘ What,” 
they asked, “ was a bishop, and what were his duties and how 
was he made a bishop?”’ But these questions were not for me 
to answer. I had to find a church which I had learned 
historically was sent by Christ, who was God, and having found 
that body of men, that organization—call it by what name you 
will—it was from that church I was to learn the whole teach- 
ing of Christ; she alone could tell me who were her ministers, 
she alone could stand forth and forbid false teachers, because 
that was her office. 

When I came to read the history of heresies, I saw that, 
but for the protection and preservation of truth by the Catholic 
Church, all the doctrines of Christianity would have been lost 
long ago, especially my much valued, my much revered Bible. 

Thus I began to look with reverence on the church against 
which I had so long fought. 


II. 


WHY I BECAME A CATHOLIC. 


At the age of twenty-one, then, after fighting vigorously 
against what I regarded as popish errors, I found myself read- 
ing and studying the question, What Rule of Faith was safe 
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and reasonable to follow? I had seen that the Protestant rule 
of deciding for yourself what doctrines were true was neither 
safe nor reasonable, because those who thus acted indepen- 
dently came to every possible variety of creed. 

Up to this time I had always held it as certain that the 
Bible and the Bible only, with such help as I could get from 
others as fallible as myself, was the right rule of faith; and 
when I came to consider the Catholic Church as possibly the 
true Teacher, sent by Christ, I said to myself: “If I should 
ever become a Catholic, I shall always stick to my Bible, and 
no one shall prevent me reading the word of God”; repeating 
my favorite words: 


“Holy Bible, book divine, 
Precious treasure, thou art mine, for ever mine.” 


This was still my sheet-anchor—the Bible and the meaning 
that seemed to me right. 

When, however, I came to look seriously at it, and ask my- 
self the question, Whence did I get my Bible, which I read daily 


with so much devotion and reverence? Where was my guaran- 
tee that I had the right copy of the Sacred Scripture? Here 
was quite new ground for me: Was my text the very word 
of God? The Old Testament, originally written in Hebrew, 
had been lost and rewritten by Esdras, and this copy had again 
been translated into Greek by seventy learned scholars. As for 
the New Testament, some of it was originally written in Syro- 
Chaldaic and Greek, and probably the Acts of the Apostles 
was written in Latin, and the originals of these were most of 
them lost or the MSS. doubtful, and these had been translated 
and retranslated, revised and corrected again and again, during 
eighteen hundred years, copied and recopied with interpolations. 
What security had I that I had got in my English translation 
the pure word of God? 

How was I to be sure that I had all the books of Scripture? 
In some old copies of the Scriptures, still to be found in old 
country churches, there is at the end what was called apocryphal 
writings, and these were accepted by the Catholic Church as 
inspired, and rejected by the publishers of the Protestant 
Bible. 

How, then, was I to be certain which was the inspired word 
of God, and which was the correct translation ? 

During all these eighteen hundred years who had watched 
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over and guarded this Holy Bible of mine? To my surprise, I 
learned that this had been done by the Catholic Church alone. 
“Surely,” I said to myself, “those old monks were not such 
bad fellows after all,” though I had always been taught that 
they were an idle lot of ignorant people. 

But here was evidence of two things—their great love for 
the Bible and their wonderful plodding industry in multiplying 
copies of the word of God. 

The English edition which I had was published by “the 
authority of Ais dread Majesty King James,” and was translated 
by the Reformers, and altered here and there to make it fit in 
with the new religion. Still I clung to my SAzble. But here 
arose another difficulty: How was I sure that I understood the 
text according to the mind of the writer guided by the Holy 
Ghost, even supposing I had a faultless translation? And un- 
til I did, I had not the pure, unadulterated word of God; be- 
sides, there were so many texts which I had, with others, 
passed over and left aside as having nothing to do with me or 
my salvation; such, for example, as: “I give unto thee the 
keys of the Kingdom of Heaven.” ‘“ Whatsoever thou shalt 
bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose upon earth shall be loosed in heaven.” “ There is 
a sin that is not unto death, and there is a sin that is unto 
death.” ‘‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose sins you shall 
remit, they are remitted; whose sins you shall retain, they are 
retained.” 

Thus text after text which I had read so often now stood 
before me asking to be understood. In the Acts of the Apos- 
tles we read that when Philip overtook the eunuch reading the 
prophets in his chariot, he asked him, ‘‘ Understandest thou 
what thou readest?”’ who replied, “How should I unless some 
one show me.” 

I found myself, after reading the Scripture, in somewhat 
the same position as the eunuch, feeling that I too required a 
teacher in the study of Holy Writ. 

Of course I had been brought up a thorough-going opponent 
of the Visible Church idea, and had no idea of a living, speak- 
ing, teaching church. My idea was, that each congregation was 
a church in itself, and that all such different churches, what- 
ever their creed, constituted Christianity; that there were good 
and bad in all the different churches, and that none was infal- 
lible. But this did not help me at all. I wanted to know for 
certain what I was to believe as true beyond a doubt, and what 
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I was to do to save my soul. I was sure that Jesus Christ 
came on earth to teach me these things, and I was now anxious 
to learn all that he had taught. 

I had really nothing to go by but history. I had learned 
to be afraid of interpreting the Bible for myself; so I took 
the history as given in the Gospels, and there we learn that 
Christ sent a body of men, an organization which he called 
his church, giving them power to teach truth with such pre- 
cision that whoever heard them heard him, and with power also 
to forgive sin. This body of teachers I had to find. 

I could not find this in the Anglican Church, because it did 
not profess to teach with authority—that is, with dogmatic cer- 
tainty as the infallible teacher sent by Christ; and, moreover, 
I saw that the bishops and the clergy of the Anglican Church, 
far from teaching with any kind of certainty, differed amongst 
themselves upon the most important doctrines, and that the 
members of that church chose which minister they would sit 
under, somewhat like the dissenters, who, according to their 
own desires, heap to themselves teachers, having itching ears 
(II. Tim. iv. 3), and who I knew, when they wanted a minister, 
had men sent for inspection to see if they liked their doctrine 
and preaching. 

It was not, therefore, ritual that brought me into the 
church, but a sincere desire to know the truth taught by Jesus 
Christ when upon earth. You may, therefore, imagine my con- 
fusion when I went to Mass for the first time! I had not 
been trained to ceremonies and music. My whole feelings 
rebelled against it all, and I began to think of retreat. But 
unto whom should I go? Here was the church sent by Jesus 
Christ, and I could only say, in the words of St. Peter when 
our Lord asked his apostles if they would go back: “Lord, 
unto whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 
To go back was impossible, for there was nowhere to go. 
There was nothing for it but to go on, and I must at that time 
have realized what Mr. Gladstone since then said of the church: 
“Our Redeemer founded upon earth a visible and perma- 
nent society, cohering, and intended always to cohere, by means 
not only of a common profession of faith, but also of common 
and public ordinances, which by their outward form constituted 
and sealed the visible union of all believers; while by the in- 
ward spiritual grace attached to them, they were also destined 
to regenerate man in Christ and to build them up in him. 

“Tf a society founded by Christ, does not this imply the 
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foundation of a government? If ordinances of grace were 
established, did they not require to be entrusted to the hands 
of persons constituting that government for their permanent 
conservation ?” 

And every day since then, when for a moment I looked 
back, I have been studying and admiring the wonderful unity 
of the teaching of the Catholic Church, bringing peace to mind 
and heart. 

This is tie one wonderful miracle placed daily before the 
eyes of the outside world: that in all ages and all places 
wherever there is a Catholic priest, he invariably teaches the 
same truth as every other priest or bishop in’ the world, no 
matter to what nation he may belong or what language he 
may use. No flaw can be found in the authority and doctrine 
of the church which is thus perfectly one. 

By this all men may know that Christ, her divine Founder, 
was sent by the Eternal Father (John xvii. 21). 

These, then, are some of the reasons why I sought admis- 
sion into the Catholic Church, of which it is said “ And the 
Lord added to the church daily such as should be saved.” 





ROBERT EMMET. 


On seeing Fohn Mulvany’s portrait of the Irish patriot, now in the possession 
of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet. 


BY JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 


EE! how the lightning flashes from his eye, 

And hark! the rolling thunder of his tone. 

ow There—there he stands, defiant and alone, 
sO) Fronting his fate and unafraid to die! 

#) Behind him Life’s enchanted pathways lie,— 
Before—the noose—the cap—the fall—the groan— 
Death’s bitter agony—the spirit flown, 

To pass, perchance, unwept, without a sigh! 


Say, doth he shirk his destiny forlorn? 
Hath Terror claimed a heart subdued and awed, 
Or bade a quiver steal across those lips? 

See, how he wings the arrows of his scorn! 
See, how he smites the tyrant’s ermined fraud 
With words that crash like volley-thundering ships! 


NoTE.—Mr. John Mulvany, the artist who painted the large historical picture of ‘‘ Sheri- 


dan’s Ride,” has recently produced for the writer a portrait of Robert Emmet which in all 
probability will be accepted in the future as the most truthful representation of Emmet’s gen- 
This portrait is made from a study of the death-mask 


eral appearance now to be obtained. 
This plan has been undertaken in 


and from acombination of Comerford’s and Petrie’s sketch. 
the past by others, but each effort heretofore proved unsatisfactory and wasabandoned. The 
as it indicated the most character. The expression 


artist has followed chiefly Petrie’s sketch, as 

exhibited by it was undoubtedly caught by Petrie at the moment while Emmet had been 
speaking, and in one of the pauses when the judge is insinuating that he had made his terms 
with the French for his own personal advantage. The supreme degree of contempt which 
Robert Emmet felt for the course pursued in conducting the trial, which was but a libel on 
justice, and his righteous indignation at the charge made by the judge, is shown in the 


picture. 
It is true that the expression is not one which would be selected as a prominent feature in 
the likeness of afriend. But this represents a special incident in an historical scene which 


will be held ever dear in the memory of the Irish people ; moreover, Mr. Emmet was not only 


vindicating himself at this moment, but also the action of the Irish people themselves, who 
were in sympathy with his cause, and from this stand-point the likeness will probably be ac- 


cepted. Dr. THOMAS ADDIS EMMET. 





‘* SEE, HOW HE SMITES THE TYRANT’S ERMINED FRAUD 
WITH WORDS THAT CRASH LIKE VOLLEY-THUNDERING SHIPS!” 


The above picture of ROBERT EMMET, by Mulvany, has been copied in the History of 
the Emmet Family, and is described by Dr. Thomas Addis Fmmet in the words of the note on 
the opposite page. 
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THE FRENCH EXPEDITION TO IRELAND IN 1798.* 
BY REV. GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S.P. 


UR attention has just been called to an article in 
the Dublin Review on the expedition sent to 
Ireland in 1798 by the French Republic. We 
opened it in the expectation of finding a tem- 
perate dissertation on the system which then 
eonteniil the relations of France to other countries. We can- 
not call it a policy, any more than we can call the irruptions 
of the barbarians a policy. It was a system of aggression, born 
of necessity and pursued without respect for the past, without 
thought for the future. We had hoped to find in the article 
some instructive suggestion concerning this particular instance 
of the universal assault on the monarchies of Europe—instruc- 
tive in the special circumstances of Ireland. We have nothing 
of the kind. We have, instead, a fragmentary account of Hum- 
bert’s descent at Killala Bay in August, an allusion to the de- 
scent on the English coast by “the second legion of Franks” 
in February, 1797, the entrance of a French fleet into Bantry 
Ray on the coast of Ireland in the previous December, the 
second appearance of a few French ships in Killala Bay in 
October, and the expedition in the same month which was 
defeated off Lough Swilly. This last is interesting because 
Wolfe Tone, the founder of the United Irishmen, was taken 
prisoner while fighting desperately on board the flag-ship 
Floche. 

We have in the article nineteen pages of matter purporting 
to be the essence of six works—the first published in 1800, the 
last the republished Autobiography of Tone. The meaning of 
the insurrection could be gathered from the last-named book, 
as the origin and hopes of the United Irishmen are there fully 
stated; but the writer in the Dudlin Review brushes them away 
as of no moment in comparison with his own theory—that the 
insurrection was an insensate revolt of shoeless, ignorant, and 
ferocious peasants of hideous aspect, fomented by the Direc- 
tory of the French Republic. 


* Dublin Review, 
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THE ENGLISH POLICY WAS TO CREATE ANTAGONISMS, 


We say nothing just now concerning the justice of a rising 
against the government of Ireland at that time. We can only 
express astonishment that an article calculated to cause national 
exasperation should appear in a review founded to assert Irish 
and Catholic claims. We deprecate efforts to perpetuate the 
old hostility between the people of Ireland and of England. 
Whatever may be said against Mr. Gladstone’s policy of Home 
Rule as a conception of the relations between the countries, it 
cannot be denied that he succeeded in conciliating the vast 
majority of the Irish people. It has been said that the Irish 
lack gall to make oppression bitter; no matter how they are 
treated, they will only clamor a little or whine, in which moods 
enough of the “stick” can always secure silence, or, in case of 
any real danger, a sop of some kind may be thrown to them 
until the next period for the stick. 

This is not our interpretation of the moods of ministers. 
The word “stick”’ has been insolently used in the English press 
and on the platform; men highly thought of in Ireland, and by 
personal friends out of Ireland, have been libelled in the Eng- 
lish papers, without regard to decency, because they espoused 
the interests of their country; the comic journals have exhibited 
Irishmen in their cartoons as gorillas armed for assassination, 
and the whole press has held them up time and again as men- 
dicants begging for what brave men would have taken or died 
in the attempt to take. It would be a mistake to suppose this 
scorn was reserved for the poorer classes or the disloyal classes, 
No class in Ireland was safe from the malignity of the scribe 
who ate this bread of infamy, or the limner who spread his 
meaningless caricature on a page of Punch, or Judy, or the 
Tomahawk, or some evangelical paper more funny than the 
comic journals. We wish Irish gentlemen who are now flattered 
as the garrison to remember how, in their young days, they 
were described as fortune-hunters of swaggering gait, brutal eyes 
and brazen forehead, haunting English watering-places. The 
poor imbecile Costigan or the truculent ruffan Barry Lyndon 
represents one or other of Mr. Thackeray’s types of the well- 
born Irishman. Now, it is in the interest of these Protestant 
gentlemen that the great Catholic review, the Dud/in, holds up 
the poor peasants who joined Humbert as filthy savages, the 
predecessors in manners, means, and intelligence of the Parlia- 
mentary Party. In a word, the article from beginning to end 
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is a covert attack on the policy inaugurated in the Disestablish- 
ment Act, intended to be expressed in the Land Code beginning 
with the great act of 1870, and which we think would have 
been a security for the empire if it had been completed by the 
passage of the Home-Rule Bill. 

We see no reason for the article as it stands. As we have 
hinted, there could have been written a valuable paper exam- 
ining the action of the French Directory in a country circum- 
stanced as Ireland then was, with a Catholic population inclined 
to be loyal if it had any encouragement ; a numerous body of 
Presbyterians alert, almost unbelieving, sharp and enterprising, 
determined to rebel; an Established Church whose members 
were strangely divided between theoretical traitors and loyalists 
secured by bribes—theoretical traitors to-day who would be 
practical loyalists to-morrow for a consideration, while handy- 
dandy the practical loyalists would embrace the theoretical trea- 
son in their turn. Of course we have nothing of this; nothing 
but a partial, distorted, and almost unintelligible jotting down 
of selections from prejudiced authorities of the events in a 
campaign which of itself has no lesson to teach—a campaign 
barely above a marauding expedition. Newspaper correspon- 
dence made to order is severe history when compared with the 
review of matters given in this article. 


THE REBELLION OF 98 OF HISTORICAL VALUE. 


Yet, we doubt, is there anywhere to be found more valua- 
ble material for a chapter in the philosophy of history than the 
rebellion of 1798. If rulers sow the wind, they must expect to 
reap the whirlwind. No phenomenon of society is without a 
cause, and if we find a disturbance it must have had its source 
in men’s passions, in unalterable conditions of their nature. At 
this time of day we do not value even an accurate account of 
events a century old, unless the events give us some guide to 
the perplexities of the present. The marching of the King of 
France and his twenty thousand men is as profitable a perform- 
ance in the development of society as the invasion of Humbert 
in our essayist’s hands, and quite as exact history. We regret 
to open the old story. The seven centuries of wrong was be- 
coming a phrase, practical men had become tired of it; the 
younger men were beginning to relegate the old cruelties to 
the adornment of a tale, the fierce conflicts were, in the better 
day, to serve no purpose but that of a theme for the poet, the 
playwright, or the novelist. In Ireland, as a part of the em- 
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pire, they would serve as a subtle reminiscence of her nationality, 
like the songs of Scotland, and, like them, an influence of at- 
tachment to the power that so far respected the national senti- 
ment. It is astonishing to find how little knowledge or talent 
is needed to injure a great work of any kind. A child can 
blow up a powder magazine in a beleaguered city, a Dublin 
reviewer defeat the policy of the greatest statesman. 
THE ROLE OF FROUDE. 

We presume the writer of the article is a Catholic, for no 
Protestant would select a Catholic organ in which to ventilate 
his contempt for the poor peasants who told Humbert that 
they came “ to fight for God and the Blessed Virgin” ; no Protest- 
ant would venture to say in such a publication that they fought 
“with the crucifix at their head,” and that their “chief object 
was the extirpation of heretics.’”’ We ourselves fail to see the 
iniquity of Catholics claiming the protection of Our Lady if 
they think they are fighting for a good cause. It is not neces- 
sary now to maintain that the cause in question was a good 
one—we may offer considerations before we are done to show 
that the “peasants” might have reasonably thought they were 
fighting for a good cause—but the point is that Irish peasants 
in 1798 had as good a right to rush to death with the name of 
our Blessed Lady on their lips as Irish gentlemen in the 
Great Civil War of 1641-53, and as those who fought against 
the Protestant League of Europe, headed by the Prince of 
Orange, in 1689-91. The fact that the Pope was a member 
of the Protestant League does not affect the matter. We 
respectfully submit that Lord Lucan, Sir Neal O'Neil, Lord 
Mountcashel, and the other gentlemen who fought for Holy 
Church were as good Catholics as His Holiness the Pope, as 
good Catholics as the Crusaders, to whom the name of our 
Blessed Lady was a prayer and inspiration, as good Catholics 
as Simon de Montfort and Don John of Austria, who in their 
need found her the Help of Christians. 

We speak in this manner because it is obvious that the 
writer in the Dublin Review has tried, in a small way, to 
play the ré/e of Mr. James Anthony Froude. Froude in 
his effort to excite American prejudice against the Irish 
cause spoke from Protestant platforms and under Protest 
ant auspices. He was clearly within his rights in doing 
so. We have no objection to fair discussion; anything that 
knowledge fairly presented would have enabled Mr. Froude to 

VOL, LXV.—7 
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urge against the hopes of the Irish people should command 
attention. We think he was unfair, that his authorities were 
selected, that his extracts were garbled; but he did not attack 
the stronghold from within, he was not in charge of the de- 
fences, he did not betray the garrison. It may be thought 
good policy for the Dudlin Review to heap contumely on the 
peasants of 1798, the predecessors of the Land League peas- 
ants, of the Plan-of-Campaign peasants, and, by rhetorical im- 
plication, of the entire National party. The filthy savages who 
robbed and murdered all the loyalists that fell into their hands 
in the short term of success that Humbert enjoyed, acted ac- 
cording to their Irish nature; the same that shoots landlords 
from behind hedges, drowns bailiffs in bog-holes, intimidates 
foreigners entering into possession of evicted holdings, stones 
the police when breaking up a public meeting, refuses to pay 
exorbitant rents, and is guilty of the incredible wickedness of 
lodging originating notices* in the Court of Land Commission. 
We fear that Mr. Gladstone was mistaken wher he denied that 
the Irish had received a double dose of original sin. 


THE ENGLISH CATHOLICS OWE NOT A LITTLE TO THE IRISH. 


Nothing else, to our mind, can account for the fact that 
Irish influence guarded the interests of English Catholics with 
unswerving fidelity and zeal during the entire of the present 
century. When the cowardly Shrewsbury showed his loyalty to 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Act by insulting the most beloved of 
the Irish prelates, Irish members of Parliament were working 
to secure the rights of English Catholics to a share or an 
equivalent in the educational, charitable, and social endowment 
of their country. When the father of the present Duke of 
Norfolk could not find a seat in England, he was elected one 
of the members for the most national of Irish cities. When 
Lord Robert Montagu was hunted from an English constitu- 
en¢y because he became a Catholic, Mr. Butt, an Irish Protest- 
ant, representing the noble liberality of his Catholic followers, se- 
cured his election for an Irish county. To express our belief in 
the inheritance of the double dose of original sin in the shortest 
form—we say that English Catholics were emancipated by Irish 
sacrifices as fully as were the Irish themselves, although they did 
what they could to defeat the broad scheme which O’Connell 

* The originating notice is the first proceeding either by landlord or tenant to have a fair 


rent fixed. We do not hear that the landlord is condemned for trying to have the rent 
increased. 
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maintained to be the least concession that could be accepted. 
We owe to the intrigues of English Catholics that the religious 
bodies are illegal societies, that a bequest or devise for Masses 
for the dead is a popish and superstitious use, and that but 
for O’Connell the paltry measure of emancipation the English 
Catholics wanted would be the insidious and gratuitous slavery 
of a state-appointed episcopate without an endowment. We 
could understand these English Catholics agreeing that the 
bishops should be appointed, say by Palmerston, the friend of 
Italian revolutionists, or by Russell, the author of the Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Act, if a state endowment had been secured to 
them. A price would then have been paid by a Protestant 
nation for the sinister services of Catholic bishops, but the 
gratuitous betrayal of their flocks was, we think, an excessive 
demand on those English shepherds of the people. Yet it 
would be compensated for if the few Catholic peers could once 
more take their place in the House of Lords—doubtless in 
order that a few of them might rebel with more authority 
against a dogma of the church. We should like to know what 
the writer of this article thinks of the appearance and manners, 
the hopes and aspirations of the Gordon rioters who sacked 
London in 1780 because there was a possibility of some little 
repeal of Catholic disabilities? Does this writer think that such 
a repeal sprang from the liberality of his own countrymen, or 
from some dread of the Irish Volunteers? He refers to the 
expedition in which Napper Tandy bore a part, that of the 
single ship Axacreon, to which the desperate Irishman had 
committed his fortunes and those of the exiled friends with 
him, sick of the imbecility and fraud of the Directory’s coun- 
sels; does he not think that his English predecessors owed some 
emancipation to the menacing motto affixed to his guns by the 
same Napper Tandy as they galloped through the streets of 
Dublin in 1779? We think these same guns and their motto 
fluttered them in their dove-cotes of the Castle; and talk about 
them crossed the Channel, so that even a Dublin reviewer of 
the future inherited some citizenship owing to their suggestive- 
ness. 


THE MAYO PEASANTS NATURALLY LOYAL. 


We care nothing about this writer’s misrepresentations of 
the campaign. As an Englishman he can hardly relish the 
Races of Castlebar; what we object to is the view he tries to 
present—that there were no grievances under which the Irish 
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Catholics suffered, that those Mayo peasants joined the French 
in order to enjoy the license of their savage disposition uncon- 
trolled, and that the present movement in Ireland, in its two 
branches of social and political, is a recrudescence of the old 
madness. We have the testimony of an Irish Protestant gen- 
tleman* to. the fact that at the time of the Gordon riots the 
Catholic clergy of Ireland possessed unlimited influence over 
their people, and were at the same time “cheerfully submis- 
sive’”’ to the laws, penal though they were. If a change took 
place in the attitude of the clergy and the people, or if the 
first lost their influence upon the people in the succeeding 
years, there must have been a cause. We are not justifying 
the submission of the clergy and people under the penal laws ; 
we are only stating a fact. But if that spirit of submission 
passed away, there must have been some power at work through 
the whole population. An armed descent of a few Frenchmen 
on the coast of Mayo would not have attracted the lower 
classes of the people, if these lived on friendly terms with 
those above them. There was, no doubt, a revolutionary spirit 
over Europe, and England had not escaped its influence. To 
what extent the English people were pervaded by the doc- 
trines of the French Revolution it is somewhat difficult to 
decide, because there is a wide difference between theoretical 
acceptance and practical adoption. That the Directory relied 
upon support in England, is plain from the expedition to which 
we have referred in the beginning of this paper. There were 
men belonging to both houses of Parliament deeply implicated 
in relations with the French, the mass of the Dissenters was 
fully leavened by Paine’s Age of Reason, the agricultural interest 
below the great owners of property was discontented. The 
commercial and banking interest and the followers of the court, 
with their spiritual and economic adjuncts of the church and 
the bar, formed the loyal classes. We have the same social 
phenomena to-day; we are glad that the gentleman of the 
Dublin Review has compelled us to speak plainly, and say that, 
as then happened to be the case, a plutocracy ruled the 
empire for its own purposes and was loyal to the throne. The 
money-brokers were then as now an integral part of the adminis- 
tration, though a new part; they are now not merely an integral 
part, but the controlling influence. The rise of this power be- 
gan with the expenses of the American war, which every day 
made demand upon the resources of the people; it has been an 


* Sir Jonah Barrington, Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation. 
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instrument of every minister since, or rather a familiar, which 
can only be appeased by concessions at the expense of every 
other interest. For it black men are slaughtered in Africa, 
starved to death in India, weak nations invaded and plun- 
dered; its influence is seen in a Jameson raid, an Afghan ex- 
pedition, a Venezuelan treaty, an Irish coercion act. The 
landed interest in England is upheld by its contemptuous aid 
in the shape of subsidies to sons-in-law, and even Princes of 
the Blood or their connections are its servants. 


EFFECT OF THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


It is idle to suppose that the American war had no influence 
on Irish sentiment. We know that it had, but: even without 
that knowledge we should have been of the opinion a priort. 
We are, therefore, unable to understand how any man could 
suppose that the insurrection of 1798, as a whole or any part 
of it, was due solely and exclusively to French influence. An 
Irish judge whose duty it is to assign a wrong cause for 
every social phenomenon that threatens to disturb the solitude 
of his country must find an external source—French influence 
it used to be, American it has become—but in the Dudlin 
Review we look for light and leading, for something to encour- 
age the Catholic people, who have been so faithful in their 
struggle for education, for guarded public charities, for equal 
laws, for economic opportunity; and if the only way to obtain 
these advantages be autonomy, to encourage ‘their efforts to 
obtain it. Instead, we have an article full of bitterness and 
scorn published without perceptible cause—at least we know of 
nothing which has occurred these few years past, if ever, to arouse 
the jealousy or alarm of English Catholics—and published at a 
time when it was calculated to stop the progress of reconcilia- 
tion among the sections of the Irish party. 

The whole of the eighteenth century was a period of ter- 
rible oppression and suffering in Ireland. The writer of the 
article cannot efface the penal laws, of which Hussy Burgh, a 
Protestant and a friend of the English connection, said to the 
ministers of his day: You have sown them and, like dragon’s 
teeth, they have sprung up armed men. The story of that 
century is crystallized in Olympiads of famine, in evictions, in 
exactions of tithe, in rents ‘squeezed from the vitals” of the 
people. The evidence is to be found in the writings of humane 
men who told what they had witnessed, in state papers which 
set down those calamities in the language of official extenuation. 
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There can be no question of it; consequently we may find 
without seeking far a cause for the sympathy of the Mayo 
peasants with the expedition of Humbert. 


THE CAUSE OF THE REBELLION. 


The fact is, that the rebellion was produced by Mr. Pitt’s 
measures of repression, following a great breach of faith 
towards the Catholics; and it is provable, with the intention 
of forcing the Act of Union on the dismayed country. We 
say that the Catholic priests all along exercised their influence 
in favor of submission, and if the government had any concern 
for law and order it would have found support in that influence. 
But what could be done when torture was inflicted on their 
flocks for any cause or no cause? Everything included in the 
meaning of free quarters enjoyed by a licentious soldiery 
placed among a hated and despised population was_ suf- 
fered. So far as we can understand, in the county of Wex- 
ford the only disloyal men in 1797-8 were the gentry. We 
know of a dinner in which a dozen gentlemen of the fore- 
most rank in the county expressed their hopes and dis- 
cussed their plans in the presence of a British officer in the 
confidence of after-dinner wine. This gentleman, a Captain 
Keogh, was related to some of them. He communicated to 
the Castle what he had heard; we do not suggest that he should 
have concealed the treason, but we think that he ought to 
have stopped the speakers and informed them that his duty 
would not permit him to overlook the matter. The military 
were let loose upon the people, Catholic churches were 
burned, villages set on fire and the flying inhabitants slaughtered, 
women outraged as in Armenia the other day. Then rose such 
characters as the Walking Gallows, that giant who placidly 
strangled by means of a rope over his shoulder the wretches 
he came across; Captain Armstrong, who dandled on his knee 
the children of the man whose blood he was selling; Sir Judkin 
Fitzgerald, who flogged those whom he thought fit over a large 
area of Munster until the entrails would protrude ; that host of 
petty officials who possessed the right to try at the drum-head 
whoever displeased them and hang him from the nearest bough. 
It was boasted of by a regiment in the County Wexford that 
not a woman through the whole of one barony escaped violation. 
It was no wonder that the people seized their pitchforks and 
scythes, and we do not wonder that there were some priests to 
head them. Why should the recollection of such horrors be 
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forced upon us? We could have no difficulty in referring to 
the rising of 1798 as an episode in the history of misgovernment, 
to be regretted as such, but also to be taken as a warning to 
governments and subjects. We could have shown that when the 
Fitzwilliam administration entered office in Ireland, in 1795, 
the Catholics were full of hope and loyalty, that the Presbyter- 
ians alone plotted in irreconcilable hostility to overthrow English 
authority. We condemn or blame neither Catholic nor Presby- 
terian. It may be as Wolfe Tone suggested, that the Presbyter- 
ian religion is calculated to make men ardent republicans, and 
that nothing could reconcile them to the inferiority included in 
an episcopal established church whose head was a king. This 
is an interesting subject and we may consider it at another 
time. For the loyalty of the Catholics we have no praise, no 
censure. If they were loyal because they knew from experience 
how hopeless rebellion was, we can only regard their inactivity 
as proof that government had a good corporal security for the 
peace; but there was no merit in that loyalty. On the other 
hand, if they were loyal, as every authority of the time says 
they were, because they had promises of emancipation and 
parliamentary reform, we can only ask our readers to judge 
what credit must be given to a writer in a great Catholic 
quarterly who would have us believe that they were ferocious 
savages whose occupation, when it could be pursued safely, con- 
sisted of robbery, arson, and murder; and that as for loyalty, 
they had no conception of it? 
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AN ORDINATION. 


BY MARY ISABEL CRAMSIE. 


VOICE through heaven’s arches rang, 
“ Rejoice!” 

Responsive, myriad angels sang, 
Rejoice! 

The burst of song, with rapturous swell, 

Divine, ecstatic, rose and fell; 

Fell softly through the listening space 

To find on earth a dwelling-place. 





Before God's altar, bending low, 

With heart of fire and soul of snow, 
A priest ; 

So freshly crowned, the spirit’s glow 

In circling radiance seemed to flow. 

His soul the wandering echoes find, 

Nor miss the heaven they left behind. 


O heavy years! O thorny way! 

Your shadows reach him not to-day. 

His hand within the clasp divine, 

His wordless prayer, ‘“ Thy will be mine.” 
While sweet and clear the echoing voice 
Thrills through his soul, “ Rejoice, rejoice!” 
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‘DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY ” REVIEWED. ° 
BY HILAIRE BELLOC. 


AC NGLAND has had the honor of producing a 
4: school of writers who have, throughout the 
century, adopted a new method .of historical 
inquiry. That method was to some extent a 
reaction against the idealism of the revolution- 
ary period which preceded it. Possibly it also came into promi- 
nence on account of the purely material developments through 
which the nation successfully passed, at the epochs immediately 
preceding and succeeding the Reform Bill. Presumably it was 
also brought into existence to a considerable degree by the 
growth of those great and novel theories which Darwin, by a 
purely material method, ultimately imposed upon the meta- 
physics of our time. 

Mr. Lecky has ever been among the most prominent of 
this school of writers; Buckle’s is another name that, in a 
somewhat different connection, will occur at once to the reader. 
Sir Henry Maine in the domain of political science, Herbert 
Spencer in the domain of philosophical] inquiry, represent the 
same school. 

Its methods are almost purely inductive. It proceeds to 
collect a mass of facts under the explicit declaration that the 
writer has no particular bias. When this mass has been once 
collected, he proceeds to examine it in what he calls the most 
impartial spirit. Then and only then the writer determines 
upon some theory which he is now in a position to say ex- 
plains these various phenomena. 

To the younger men of the present day, the. chief interest 
of this melancholy episode in the history of intellectual effort 
is to watch its obvious decay and the ludicrous final attempts 
to bolster it up in our modern literature. The books of a 
type which at one time were capable of profoundly moving 
the thoughts of the universities, have been succeeded by books 
of a similar type, which merely produce weariness and a demand 
for definite ideal and for clear principle. 

It might have been supposed a priori that a method so 
different from the actual workings of the human mind would 
never have a permanent success. It might have been imagined 
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(without waiting for time to give the proof) that it was convic- 
tion, faith, principle—what you will—which really formed with 
these writers, as with all others, the motive of inquiry; and that 
the facts they collected, for all their protestations of an unbiased 
mind, were nothing but the carefully edited proofs of a pre- 
viously conceived theory. 

The fact which might, we say, have been imagined in any 
case has been most convincingly proved in the last efforts of 
this school, and in none more convincingly than in Mr. Lecky’s 
book on ‘‘ Democracy and Liberty.” 

Just as Sir Henry Maine shows his hand in the “ Demo- 
cracy”’ after his careful attempts to veil it in the “ Ancient 
Law”; just as Mr. Herbert Spencer has appeared as a militant 
and not over-rational materialist in political science, after the 
many protestations of an open mind in the “Sociology,” so 
Mr. Lecky follows up the “open mind” of his history of the 
eighteenth century with the unhappy exposition of prejudice, 
and of facts carefully edited to exhibit that prejudice, in the 
“Democracy and Liberty.” 

What is the meaning of the democratic movement of our 
century? Is it a revival of the old states of the Mediterran- 
ean basin in the pre-Christian time? Is it a reaction towards 
the sublime ideals of self-government based upon high indi- 
vidual character, which formed the glory of the thirteenth cen- 
tury? Is it a natural and blind evolution of the economic 
circumstances of to-day? Is it the mere result of the immense 
increase of population swamping the older traditions of the 
nations? To all of these fundamental questions Mr. Lecky 
offers no reply. That prime factor in the evolution of the 
modern state, the Industrial Revolution, passes through the 
whole of Mr. Lecky’s book without one clear acknowledgment. 

Some light as to the character of the men who led the re- 
form, some analysis of a Charles James Fox, of a Jefferson, of 
a Danton; some guide, however paltry and insufficient, to the 
determination of the quality of the revolutionary ideal, might 
surely have been afforded! It is simply omitted; and we have 
in its place, running throughout the work, a querulous complaint 
against democracy as it is, without any appreciation of its 
transitional quality, without any forecast of the stupendous 
effects which the centralization of capital, on the one hand, or 
its better repartition, on the other, might effect. 

We are given the impression that Mr. Lecky personally does 
not like to see men of education or of material interests less 
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than that of his own class possessed of any political power; and 
a huge volume of more or less disconnected facts, and even of 
contradictory interpretations, is arraigned as the basis of his 
complaint. 

In an article so short as the present review it is impossible to 
do more than give a few characteristic instances of this, but these 
should be sufficient to prove the main contention of our thesis. 

First, let us take the passage in which Mr. Lecky deplores 
the attack upon the English landed aristocracy. What is one 
of his main arguments in favor of its continuance? Is it the 
statesman-like appreciation of the importance of a continuous 
body of men bound up with local government and dispersing 
the already sadly concentrated populations of our time? Is it 
something based upon the strong argument of the immorality 
of touching private property? These certainly enter into his 
arguments, but side by side with them, and of equal importance, 
is the ridiculous plea for a class “‘which can be early trained 
in the exercise of hospitality”’! Could anything be more hope- 
lessly the result of a personal bias? Does Mr. Lecky imagine 
that the slipshod and not over well-bred hospitality of an Eng- 
lish country-house is the best type of good feeling to be found 
in modern England? Does he know nothing of the home of a 
cultured merchant, of professional and non-territorial houses? 
He should, for no small part of his advancement was due to 
the fact that he, an Irish landlord, was taken up by the middle 
class Liberal leaders of the ’40’s and ’50’s. 

Again, Mr. Lecky tells us that the votes exercised by the 
ignorant mass of a newly enfranchised electorate do not repre- 
sent the national feeling, but are merely the chance action of 
a whim or of some petty material interest ; and then he tells us 
in another place that the great heart of England rose in a re- 
cent election and swept away the Home-Rule Bill! 

Again, Mr. Lecky characterizes, with full bias, the efforts to 
destroy the unjust and the unhistorical power of the landed 
classes in Ireland. He talks of their property as though it had 
the absolute quality of uncontested personal property. He 
must surely know that such a presentation of the Irish village 
community is a wilfully false one. The writer of Eugland in 
the Eighteenth Century cannot be ignorant of the fact that there 
has been, during the short time that this unjust aggression upon 
national rights has existed, a continuous protest against its 
centinued exercise, and that a man might as well talk of his 
absolute immunity from an old debt that had constantly been 
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pressed, as of the absolute property of a Smith Barry ora 
Clanricard in his land. 

In fine, though the name is great and the authority attach- 
ing to it is enormous; though the man is of the highest culture, 
and possesses the most profound knowledge of the details of 
recent history, we may surely borrow from the methods of 
his own school a sufficient contempt for authority and a suffi- 
cient independence of judgment to conclude that this book is 
rather the proof of the failure of his methods than a work 
from which the younger minds, and the justly eager minds, of 
our time can draw any definite conclusions as to what our 
modern state is, will be, or should be. 


Thy purple tints reflect the doleful light 
That flickers soft above the spot where blight 
Hath carvéd queenly Autumn’s sepulchre. 
Thou! last of blooms below, sweet Aster dear, 
In vain I plead with roses, lilies white— 
Those blossomed sympathies—to glad thy sight 
So wooed of Solitude’s unfettered tear. 


As coppice violets immerse the shore 
Of Spring in petal-waves of limpid blue, 
So let thy crests of color o’er me flow. 
Oh, what a prophecy of light before 
The dawn art thou! For, lo! thy sombre hue 


Forestalls the fairer blossoming of snow. 
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THE ART OF LYING. 
BY LELIA HARDIN BUGG. 


‘NE of the strongest feelings of my childish heart 
was a love of truth. With me it was nota virtue 
but an inborn characteristic, reflecting no more cre- 
dit than would the talent for sculpture or languages 
with which some highly gifted children are en- 
dowed by the good angels at their entrance on the stage called life. 

The very word falsehood—I never said /ie even in thought, 
for that represented the abyss of vulgarity as well as depravity 
—conveyed depths of horror simply unfathomable. It was the 
one thing of which no absolution could ever make one entirely 
free, because it was a stain on the honor as well as on the soul. 
I thought one might be very naughty, and by repentance and 
a firm though fragile resolution to sin no more, be forgiven ; 
but—a falsehood! One might get well of the fever and be the 
same as ever, but of the small-pox the marks would remain no 
matter what one did. 

“The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” 
was an article of my youthful creed as firm, I believed, as the 
pyramids. As I grew older this was modified to “the truth 
always, but not always the whole truth.” I was gradually ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of conventional ‘taradiddles ’—a 
phrase adapted probably from the Sanscrit. I learned that 
“not at home” meant simply not at home to the person cail- 
ing; that pleasure expressed at a visit or delight over a pre- 
sent, when the present was not wanted and the visit a nuisance, 
was only “ politeness,” and of course everybody, and especially 
little girls, must be polite. Then, when F passed into long 
frocks and the possession of real hair-pins, the mysteries of 
ethics were unfolded to me, and I learned all about mental 
reservations, natural secrets, secrets of trust, and the keeping 
of one’s own affairs to one’s self, till it seemed to me that one 
might be on the borderland of falsehood every day and still be 
literally truthful. The most dreadful and blood-curdling ethical 
problems presented themselves to my imagination. I heard all 
about the monk, pursued on the heinous charge of being a 
Christian, who turned and walked towards his pursuers, and 
when interrogated about the object of their quest declared, with 
perfect truth, “I have never seen his face.” 
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In reading of the penal days in England, when it was treason, 
and therefore death, to harbor a priest, I puzzled over the 
problem whether one could not deny the presence of a clergy- 
man in the house, and if it would not be a secret of trust, and 
I decided that one could say she did not know. Humanly 
speaking, it was reasonable to suppose that the priest was in 
the underground chamber or the secret vault; but he might 
have been stricken with heart-disease within the last ten min- 
utes and be then in heaven, so I fell asleep with the comfort- 
ing conviction that had I been in the place of Edith Howard, 
the heroine of a very thrilling tale of those times, I could have 
saved my conscience and the head of my dear old confessor as well. 

Of course, George Washington and his hatchet were old 
friends. It never occurred to my childish imagination to doubt 
that if he had prevaricated about the cherry-tree he never would 
have been the Father of his Country, nor have had his picture 
taken in powdered cue and a white apron, to adorn the par- 
lors in the rural districts and to fire the ambition of good lit- 
tle boys and girls to save their country. The discovery was 
reserved for later years that the path of rectitude was not al- 
ways the path of glory, and that Washington, a hundred years 
more modern, might have been asked to sacrifice truth, not for 
his country but for his party and his party’s spoils. Then 
natural secrets and mental reservations were twisted into all 
sorts of fantastic tales; and when I got the opportunity to put 
my hypothetical cases to a clerical friend, I was assured that 
my conclusions were generally ethically correct, so that it really 
did not seem such a very difficult matter to tell the truth. 
And yet the conviction grew, as I reached slowly but surely 
those years supposed to be years of discretion, that truth 
as a virtue, or even a sentiment, was fast getting to be, with 
hoop-skirts and Quaker bonnets and stage-coaches, out of date. 

I see falsehood to the right and to the left, in high places 
and in low, in Arcadian regions and the market-place, until I 
am tempted to wonder if it will not be discovered to us, through 
some highly stupid and eminently proper novel of the class to 
which we are invited to go for ethical food, that falsehood is, 
under certain conditions, not a vice but rather the highest kind 
of virtue. To be sure, the reviewers have not informed a wait- 
ing and patient public of the discovery, but that may be merely 
an oversight. 

Another illusion of my innocent youth was the belief that 
anything put in a book was true, and history especially the 
essence of truth. It no more occurred to me to doubt the 
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thrilling anecdotes of Czsar and Napoleon and Cleopatra and 
Washington and Braddock than it did to doubt that I wanted 
my dinner to-day and should probably want it to-morrow. His- 
tory, according to the dictionary to which, in the absence of 
an American Cambridge or Oxford, we appeal in matters of 
doubt, is a narration of facts, and simple-minded ones among 
us believe the dictionary ; but the documents in the case prove 
the definition to be wrong. History is the narration of theories 
materialized into facts by the art of certain writers, called his- 
torians. Mr. James Anthony Froude is not alone in the dis- 
tinction of writing fiction in the guise of acceptable history ; 
he is only following a very common example. 

Recently we have been given a most interesting book, called 
Some Lies and Errors of History. We expect errors in the 
work of fallible men, but lies in history seem like a phenome- 
non. At the hands of the Jearned author certain current tales 
which have long passed for history are demolished. 

Tourists have for ages spent reverent moments in the grim 
prison of Tasso, and poets, from Byron to college freshmen, 
have immortalized the narrow cell. Now we learn that Tasso 
was never there at all. Alexander VI. and the Borgias have 
furnished the most lurid pages of history, and after regretting 
human weakness and growing hot with indignation over such 
awful depravity, we now find that our sentiments have all been 
wasted; the tales are for the most part a fabrication which 
rests on a journal of a master of ceremonies of the Papal court 
—a most wonderful journal, begun the year of his appointment 
to office and continued a year after his death. Even poor little 
Marie Bashkirtseff, of our own times, with her candid and volu- 
minous diary, could not match this post-mortem creation! 
The Inquisition and Galileo are current coin; the horrors nar- 
rated thereof are not true, but a little thing like that does not 
affect their circulation or their value. It was Tasso himself 
who said that men’s minds are ice for truth but fire for falsehood. 

We pick up one book and find that Elizabeth, the “ virgin” 
monarch of England, was a wise, prudent, virtuous sovereign ; 
we read in another of her intrigues and jealousies, her perse- 
cutions and vindictiveness, and can only conclude that one or 
other of her biographers is jesting. We read of the awful do- 
ings of “ Bloody Mary,” and expect every moment to see the 
very ink turn red; and then when we timidly ask for proofs, 
we find that she was only eminently human, with conflicting 
currents of good and ill. One historian (?) lashes himself into 
a fury over the Bourbons, till we wonder that the horrors of 
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the French Revolution were not redoubled and precipitated a 
century sooner; we meet with another gentleman enthroned in 
a musty corner of our libraries who tells us that they were, on 
the whole, fairly able and Christian men. We have shuddered 
over a most dramatic description given us of King Charles 
firing on the Huguenots from a part of the Louvre not built 
until thirty years after the massacre. In the midst of our mag- 
nificent preparations to honor Columbus, the man who, we were 
taught as children, gave a new world to humanity and a haven 
to the oppressed of all nations—the man who set out on his peril- 
ous voyage with a prayer in his heart and God on his lips—he 
was “shown up,” to borrow an odious newspaper expression, 
in one of our leading magazines as a buccaneer, a slave-dealer, 
a pirate, a tyrant, and a miser. 

Some day a writer will prove that our own Washington 
was not a hero at all, but only an unscrupulous diplomat, a 
cowardly soldier, a traitor in thought, and that will be the 
last historic straw—our national heart will break. 

Sadly, and almost with tears, we are tempted to paraphrase the 
famous question of the Areopagus: “ What is truth, and where?” 

We can easily imagine in this progressive age, which never 
stops and generally gets what it wants, and when we have 
bureaus for the supplying of everything from a cook ora 
grandfather to a congressman’s speeches, the establishment of 
a historical bureau where history will be made to order. We 
can picture a school committee going in to leave an order for 
school history: ‘“‘We want the French Revolution made very 
strong. Give Louis XIV. as an example of vice and weakness, 
devote a whole chapter to the profligacy at Versailles, make 
Elizabeth a representative character and suppress Dudley; give 
a dramatic setting to the Huguenots, and throw a red light on 
the orgies of the Borgias. And, by the way, leave the years 
following the Civil War in the United States blank; it is not 
well for children to know too much.” 

We can fancy further this same committee returning in a few 
days or weeks to examine the proofs as we commoner mortals do 
our negatives at photographers: “ Well, on the whole the work is 
tolerably satisfactory. We want Mary Stuart retouched; you 
seem to have missed the malignity which we want to go with 
her character. Rub out the spots in Voltaire and put a back- 
ground all black for the Bourbons. In posing the group of 
representative men, put Marcus Aurelius more to the front, 
holding a torch to light St. Paul on his way; give a full page 
illustration to the murder of Hypatia; and oh! the chapter on 
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the beginnings of Christianity you might suppress altogether. 
It is so hard to please every one in this matter, and we want 
to avoid all cause of offence.”” And then, with a bland smile 
and a learned remark about the weather, we picture the com- 
mittee filing out of the bureau and stopping for interior irriga- 
tion at the first corner. 

That men in the heat of party strife, personal ambition, or 
temporal gain are tempted to do many things which cannot be 
tested by the golden rule, we understand soon enough in our 
education; but to find lies bold and persistent is a horror 
which dawns on us at a later stage. To carry a point by mis- 
representing the other side and traducing an adversary, seems 
worse than the practice, in pagan warfare, of poisoning the 
wells. 

I began first to read the newspapers intelligibly and with 
any degree of interest during a presidential campaign. It 
seemed strange and perplexing to me that the greatest villain 
the country afforded outside the penitentiaries should be 
allowed by respectable people to be put up by a set of vil- 
lains, only differing in degree from the candidate, for the high- 
est office in the land. But a love of fair play made me read 
the organs of the opposition, only to find that the leaders on 
the other side were the rogues and the scoundrels, and the 
parties of the first part Solons for wisdom and Pericles for 
justice, Washington and Adams and all the early Revolution- 
ary fathers together for patriotism. After the election it was 
admitted that both candidates were very worthy and able 
men. 

Since no one’s reputation is safe who ventures out of the 
obscurity of private life, 1 would like to suggest another tri- 
bunal, officially founded at Washington as a sort of supreme 
court, composed of men of the highest ability and most unim- 
peachable integrity, before which any one could have the privi- 
lege of presenting himself for a certificate of character, this 
certificate to be left in the archives of the tribunal and care- 
fully guarded night and day. Our presidents after a campaign 
might show that their past lives had been honest, upright, and 
pure, their deeds noble, their patriotism unquestioned, their 
statesmanship of a high order. 

It seems like a paradox to imagine men lying in the cause 
of truth, but facts speak louder than theories; a history of re- 
ligious controversies will reveal to the most cursory student a 
regular tournament of lying. 

VOL. LXVI.—8 
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“Maria Monk,” the escaped nun, still lingers in the rural 
districts of certain sections; a high-school professor, supposed 
to be learned, recently informed the youth of his city that 
confessions were from a dollar up, according to the sins of the 
penitent; still more recently a popular newspaper correspon- 
dent, who signs himself “Gath,” told the hundred thousand 
more or less intelligent people who read his letters, that in 
Spain indulgences are sold, and that the sacrament of matri- 
mony comes so high that poor people are compelled to dis- 
pense with it altogether as a prelude to the joining of young 
hearts and scant fortunes. 

Grave ministers in certain sections still warn their congre- 
gations of the encroachments of a foreign potentate, and in 
glowing words and mixed metaphors, punctuated with the deep 
amens from pious old deacons, thunder anathemas at the foe 
“in our midst.” When by chance we pick up a denominational 
paper containing these tirades, we are tempted to wonder if 
we really are living in the age of the telephone and the tele- 
graph, the limited express and the elevated car, and the Asso- 
ciated Press; the age of Ibsen and Browning Clubs and Uni- 
versity Extension and Christian Endeavor Societies; yet when 
we see these moss-grown slanders so fresh and so full of vital- 
ity, we are forced to conclude that as they flourish now, so will 
they continue to flourish when some lone Briton takes his stand 
on a broken arch of the Women’s Building to sketch the ruins 
of Chicago! 

Lies in every-day life are too common to excite much 
notice. We are accustomed to bankrupt sales, to goods never 
before so cheap, or given away at half price; to women made 
beautiful by Madame Fraude’s preparations, and the old made 
young by Doctor Quack’s elixir. Only the innocent or the 
very stupid are deceived in the spacious verandas, the shady 
lawns, the beautiful view, and the rich cream of the average 
farm-house where city boarders are wanted for the summer. 
Even the boarding-school prospectuses, with their full corps of 
experienced teachers, their modern improvements, and the un- 
surpassed advantages of their art departments, are accepted 
with a full allowance of salt. No one expects a woman to 
tell the truth about her age, a hunter about his game, or a 
returning tourist about his adventures. Well-to-do women with 
a penchant for appropriating other people’s goods are called 
kleptomaniacs; I do not know what euphemistic title has been 
coined for natural liars. Modifications of this same trait, pre- 
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tending to be what one is not, extends through many upward 
ramifications of the social strata. In its higher forms it is 
pathetic, and in all absurd. Miss Jewett’s old maids bravely 
pressing their dainties on their guest, with the effect of having 
plenty more in reserve, come very near our tears; the brass 
logs painted to look like wood, with concealed gas-jets, em- 
balmed in Mr. Warner’s pages, call forth a smile. 

I have always admired the little girl who, upon being asked 
by a young lady how she liked her gown, the gown being 
ugliness unrelieved, replied that the buttons were very pretty; 
her desire to be truthful and her desire to be polite were very 
evenly balanced and the compromise most ingenious. More 
blunt and more material, as might be expected, was the boy’s 
answer to the visitor at whom he had stared longer than good 
breeding would permit. ‘ Well, my little man, what do you 
think of me?” No answer being given, the question was 
pressed : ‘“ And so you won’t tell me; and why not?” “’Cause 
I’d be spanked if I did.” 

Some well-meaning but tactless people seem to have an 
idea that perfect truthfulness and perfect breeding cannot 
flourish in the same soil. As a matter of fact, the people who 
are the most truthful and sincere are generally the people 
with the most beautiful manners. It is not necessary to be 
always projecting disagreeable truths, like so many pin-thrusts, 
at a helpless victim. You may not admire my gowns, or my 
temper, or my ideas, but it is not your place to tell me so. I 
may not care for you or your opinions, but I am not going 
out of my way to inform you of the fact. There are self- 
constituted mentors in the world who take a melancholy pleasure, 
or at least it ought to be melancholy, in telling one all the 
disagreeable things she knows and repeating ill-natured remarks ; 
she never gossips; oh, no! She only warns—from the highest 
motives of course. 

A real friend will sometimes speak unpleasant truths; but 
the pill is gilded with so much love, and compounded so 
daintily by gentle fingers, and made so small by admiring eyes, 
and given with such a mass of the sweets of appreciation and 
tenderness that we hardly recognize it as a pill at all. 

Talleyrand’s epigram, “ Words are given us to conceal our 
thoughts,” has taken its place in a dozen languages, and yet 
words are capable of such delicate manipulations that thoughts 
may be concealed and still no falsehood told. A prudent man 
will keep his secrets by dissembling. He acts as if there were 
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no secrets to keep; an imprudent one will simulate. The one 
shuns notice, the other courts it; the one merely conceals the 
truth, the other acts a lie. One learns generally through per- 
sonal experience that candor and prudence may really be 
united. 

Only a supremely stupid person will find a falsehood lurk- 
ing in the conventional phrases: “The prisoner pleads not 
guilty "—not guilty in the eyes of the law until proven so; 
“glad to see you ’’—planting one’s self on the gospel precept to 
love one’s neighbor; “dear Sir, or Madam’—dear in the 
sense that we are all members of that universal brotherhood 
of man which includes women also. ‘His Most Christian 
Majesty,” to the greatest profligate who ever wore a crown, is 
only an arbitrary title, and “ Defender of the Faith” is now, 
of course, purely Pickwickian. We are all familiar with im- 
promptu speeches prepared a month in advance—with the un- 
expected honor, sought for night and day. 

Imagine the racket that would be made in the world if an 
automatic electrically charged cock were to crow every time an 
untruth was uttered! Bedlam would sink to a second place 
immediately. A book has recently been issued dealing with 
the fortunes of a group of men who pledged themselves to 
absolute truthfulness for only one day. The results were high- 
ly disastrous. 

It would be interesting to study the mental operations by 
which prevarications are justified—the mental reservations by 
which they are hedged. Fortunes have been spent on Arctic 
explorations, and explorations in other regions natural and 
scientific, which proved of no great benefit to the world. I 
should like to suggest to some ten-millionaire—we all have a 
weakness for playing philanthropist with other people’s fortunes 
—the desirability of a fund for the investigation of secrets, 
mental reservations, and lies. To find out, in a word, how lies 
are justified to the consciences of liars. A whole psychological 
vista might be opened before us. 

We all know people who are naturally secretive, just as 
others are naturally quick-tempered; only in the one case the 
trait is recognized as a fault and in the other it is nursed as a 
virtue. The secretive man considers himself a model of pru- 
dence and discretion; he makes a mystery of his most ordinary 
acts, conceals his likes and his dislikes, never ventures on a decided 
opinion unless sure of sympathizers and supporters, and is not 
above employing spies; he is given to signing articles for the 
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press with a fictitious name, or better still, to having some one 
else, less important than he thinks himself to be, bear the 
responsibility. 

Serious indeed has been the effect of the spirit of falsehood 
on certain phases of our social life. Our papers teem with 
broken engagements, breach of promise suits, squabbles over 
technicalities. Promises are lightly given and lightly kept. No 
one is greatly surprised when a new cook fails to come, a gown 
not sent home on time, a bill left unpaid, an appointment 
broken. As a reaction against such universal mendacity in real 
life, fiction is going to the other extreme. The all-compre- 
hensive canon of literary art is: “The truthful treatment of 
material.” The old-fashioned romanticism has gone out, except- 
ing with certain gentle old ladies who cling to the idols of 
their youth, and some very young girls who live quite beyond 
the charmed radius whose poles are Doctor Ibsen and Mr. 
Howells. Unfortunately, it does not seem to occur to some of 
our realists that intelligence, while not so plentiful, is just as 
real as stupidity, companionable people as commonplace. It 
must be a perversion of mind which associates realism only 
with something ugly, if not positively wicked. ‘A rose is as 
real as a potato,’”’ some modern sage has remarked; but he is 
probably not a writer of novels. 

It is a question whether lies are really increasing as the 
world grows older, or whether they are only found out more 
readily. Solomon’s testimony was not flattering to his own age, 
and that takes us back three thousand years; while certain little 
transactions which Biblical and profane history bring to light 
do not square at all with our ethical ideas. It would be inter- 
esting to know whether Marcus Aurelius ever encountered 
what in modern times is know asa “confidence man”; whether 
papyrus-rolls posted on the Roman Forum advertised corner 
lots or boomed an Apian suburb; whether small boys were 
stationed by the Athenian portico to cry in the ears of the 
philosophers the merits of somebody’s hair-dye. If all the evil 
that has been wrought in the world by lies could materialize 
in one long procession, what an array of tragedies would pass 
before our sorrowful eyes! Desdemona dying, and the Indian 
of our own times, stung into frenzy by broken treaties and 
barefaced lies, would not be the least pathetic of figures in 
the vast array. The procession of liars would be too long-to be 
reviewed at one sitting. 

It is not given to every liar to attain the unenviable immor- 
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tality which overtook the Rev. Mr. Kingsley in the trenchant 
pages of the great Cardinal Newman. The impugning of his 
veracity was cause grave enough to goad the gentlest of men 
into one of the finest bits of sarcasm in the English tongue. 
Would that unwarranted attacks on another always met the 
same fate! 

The American love of fair play, when not blinded by preju- 
dice, usually acts on the motto “Hear the other side.” For 
myself, a perverse desire to know what the accused has to say 
in defence, whether men or measures are at the bar, has led 
to the discovery, which doubtless every one makes for himself, 
that most questions have not only two sides, but sometimes a 
dozen besides the right and the wrong side. 

I have sometimes longed for a transparency motto, “He 
who proves too much proves nothing,” to flash before certain 
impassioned orators. We are living in an age of progress, as 
college valedictorians annually tell us; we are even informed 
that the march of mind is commensurate with the march of 
matter; so surely it is not an optimistic dream to look to the 
promising Twentieth century to inaugurate an era of truth and 
honor and honesty, when Damon will find another Pythias, and 


that highest of tributes be deserved by men—“ His word is as 
good as his bond.” 
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THE FLYING SQUAD. 
BY A PRIEST. 


# HIS summer I was walking one day along a 

Jonely road, near a small village in the moun- 

tains, when I was overtaken by a boy driving a 

fast horse attached to a dusty buggy. He drove 

furiously towards me and cried out “Father, 

father! will you come and see my father, who is dying?” 

“Yes,” I replied, leaping into his wagon and riding off at a 

tearing pace till we reached a white, comfortable-looking farm- 

house, shining in the fields. I entered and heard the man’s 

confession, but I could give him neither Communion nor Ex- 

treme Unction, because I was only a visitor in the neighbor- 

hood, and the church and the parish priest were seven miles 

away. After I had done what I could, I said to the sick 
man’s wife and son: 

“Now you must send for your pastor to give Holy Com- 
munion and Extreme Unction.” 

“Oh!”’ said the boy, with tears rolling down his cheeks, “ can’t 
you give them, father, for I think we have them in the house ?”’ 

None of these people had been to church in years. 

A few days after, while taking another stroll, I found a 
family of fourteen children—white-haired, bare-legged, dirty- 
faced urchins, the eldest of whom was a boy of sixteen. The 
father was a French Canadian and the mother a Swede. Both 
were still young and strong. But they, as well as the children, 
were grossly ignorant of the very elements of Christianity. 
The father, originally a Catholic, had forgotten the lessons and 
given up the practice of his religion. The mother had none; 
and the children were only a degree removed from the condi- 
tion of the young pigs which I saw wallowing in the yard 
near the stable. Knowing that there were many Catholics 
scattered through the hills and valleys of the vicinity, I sought 
out the most prominent of them. He was a Canadian of Irish 
descent, born and brought up among French Canadians, so that 
his accent when he spoke English was a comical cross between 
a Cork brogue and a Quebec patois. His wife was a French 
Canadian, who had taught school in her early days, and who 
told me that she could sing the whole choir-part of the Mass 
through, from Kyrie Eletson to Agnus Dei inclusively, if I would 
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gather the people in a hall which she named, and agree to 
sing the Mass for the farmers. I declined her offer, but did 
gather the people and say a Low Mass for them on three 
Sundays. To the astonishment of every one, we had a con- 
gregation of two hundred souls the first, and of three hundred 
and fifty the second Sunday. They came from the hill-tops 
and from the deep valleys. They were Irish, Canadians, and 
Americans, some of very old stock. The Protestant community 
was astonished, and the Catholics themselves were surprised at 
their own numbers. But how ignorant they were! There were 
farmers’ sons of eighteen who had never made their First Com- 
munion, farmers and their wives who had not gone to Mass in 
years. There were young people who, by constantly frequenting 
services in non-Catholic churches, had learned the hymns and 
forms of worship, and had lost the knowledge of their own reli- 
gion. They had no Catholic books, no Catholic pictures, no 
Catholic newspapers. Their life was without true religious influ- 
ence, and they grew up like animals. Some of them had intermar- 
ried with Protestants and become bad Protestants, as they had 
been bad Catholics. These are our fagani, stupid, ignorant, but 
not through their fault. There is no one to enlighten them, for 
the task is a hard one; and no one yet seems to have a 
vocation for this work. 

Can we help them—these masses of our own people, scat- 
tered in remote and secluded parts of the whole country, and 
condemned to involuntary deprivation of priest, church, instruc- 
tion, and sacraments? Simple, good-natured, grateful souls they 
are, if some one would only come and instruct and serve them. 
It is among these that good books should be scattered. How 
I longed for a thousand of Father Searle’s Plain Facts or of 
Cardinal Gibbons’s Fazth of our Fathers, or of some of the old 
tracts that zealous Father Hecker wrote in his early days, as I 
looked at the upturned faces of these unsophisticated rustics 
whiie I preached! After a few days, I taught the boy whose 
dying father I had attended to serve Mass. No city boy in 
the end could do it better, and none could be more fervent. 
On the first Friday of the month I said Mass in a farm-house, 
and although it was known only to a few that there would be 
Mass, a dozen went to confession and Holy Communion. I 
have said Mass in cathedrals in Europe, and sung it when the 
harmonies of Gounod and of Haydn filled the aisles of the city 
church, but I have never said it so devoutly as in that shanty. 

Meeting the pastor of the place a short time before I re- 
turned home, I asked him how these people could be helped. 
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‘Send us books,” said he, “and we can distribute them. 
Catechisms, prayer-books, little works explaining the doctrines of 
the church, small volumes of lives of the saints ; send us these. 
We shall give them to the farmers, and they and their families 
can and will read them.” When he told me this I promised 
to help him, and at the same time I thought how good it 
would be if some of the young priests who ride bicycles and 
are fond of mountain tramping would form a “Flying Squad” 
of missionaries; of men not satisfied with merely evangelizing 
the towns, but desirous of evangelizing the isolated farmers, the 
log-rollers of the remote rivers, the hewers of trees and the 
workers in saw-mills in the wooded mountains. Besides an in- 
crease of faith and piety, I promise those who may form such 
a “Flying Squad” great pleasure and good health. 

And as I have begun my screed by a sad story of ignorance, 
let me close with one of enlightenment. Rambling among the 
woods one morning towards the end of my vacation, I thought 
I would increase the strength of my lungs by singing the 
gamut in the open air. Neither human being nor house 
was visible; but suddenly, in answer to my top note, I heard 
the tune of a familiar hymn floating through the trees. I 
stopped to listen, and there distinctly in the solitude two ex- 
cellent voices, evidently of young girls, sang the ‘“ Regina 
Ceeli” as it is sung in many of our parish schools. I hastened 
in the direction whence the sound proceeded and soon saw a 
farm-house, from which the voices came. One voice was a so- 
prano, the other an alto, and they sang the whole hymn through 
in Latin without missing a word. When they had finished it, 
they began the “Adeste Fideles.” It was strange to hear them 
sing a Christmas hymn in midsummer. But they thought it 
appropriate for all times. They did not know that any one 
was listening, and they did not care. They were singing to 
please God and themselves. ‘The reader can imagine the holy 
thoughts that filled my mind, standing in that silent wood 
and listening to hymns that bring back all the associations of 
Christmas and Easter. Here was the Grand Old Church assert- 
ing her doctrines in the very forest; here was the dogma of 
the divinity of Christ and of the veneration of his blessed 
Mother proclaimed to the very birds and beasts. I went to 
the farm-house, where I found the two sweet singers, ex-gradu- 
ates of a German Catholic parochial school, and refreshed 
myself with a glass of good milk. “ The Flying Squad” would 
meet with such pleasant incidents of travel all over the country. 





The Christian, by Hall Caine,* is a novel which 
the author has heavily handicapped. The only 
justification a novel-writer can plead for offering a 
work which adds nothing to exact knowledge, nay, 
which imparts no information whatever, because it 

can impart no information to be relied upon, is that it pos- 
sesses elements of fancy, pathos, humor, and power to purify 
the heart by sympathy with the moods, and strengthen the will 
by the exercise of judgment on the whole life and conduct of 
the fictitious characters that play before the reader. Some 
such view of his mission Mr. Hall Caine has taken: he gives a 
note at the beginning to fix the period of his drama and to 
define the time of action spent in the books, and he gives a 
note at the end to inform us that he has sometimes used “the 
diaries, letters, memoirs, sermons, and speeches of recognizable 
persons, living and dead.” His object is plain enough: he 
asks the public to take his novel not as a work of fiction at 
all in the ordinary sense, but as a study of social problems 
from the higher view of individual responsibility to God. When 
in the note at the end he mentions that he has “ frequently 
employed fact for the purposes of fiction,” his teachings must 
be recommended by such fact. That is, he distinctly puts his 
novel forward as a reflex of the “last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century.” Mr. Hall Caine has collected a good deal of 
information from the seamy side of London life, and we think, 
though general, it is offered with as much regard to reality as 
a newspaper report. But there is no enthralling interest in his 
experiences of the low streets and the music halls, and why 
we have them we are at a loss to discover. They serve as the 
stage and scene for the young clergyman, Mr. Storm, and the 
girl, Glory, to rant or speak naturally, to play their parts or 
to live according as the author’s histrionic pulse rises or falls. 
It may be that in some dim way Mr. Hall Caine caught hold 
of a fragment of truth—that the lifelessness of religious institu- 
* New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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tions, supposed to sway the mind and conscience of great masses 
of men, kills faith in the institutions first and in all religion 
afterwards, unless in some few hearts—unless in five good men 
like those asked for in the Cities of the Plain, or the seven 
thousand that worshipped God amid the backsliding of Israel. 

It is on such a fragment of truth suspended in the air, 
isolated as a lonely cloud and for practical speculation just as 
solid, that the author erects his work. Still, if the characters 
were drawn with force and fidelity, and if there were some 
sort of proportion between motive and action, an artistic rela- 
tion between character and setting—that is, between each life 
and the world of the book, we might have a work of fiction as 
well as an illustrated philosophy. We have neither. 

The book opens with the sailing of the steamship that plied 
between Douglas, the capital of the Isle of Man, and Liver- 
pool. Mr. Hall Caine, it may be interposed, lives in the Isle 
of Man, and dates the note from a place in it, Gruba Castle. 
There are three persons, two of whom are Mr. Storm and 
Glory, on the deck of the Zynwald, the steamer about to sail; 
the third, Parson Quayle, Glory’s grandfather, seeing them off. 
Mr. Storm—or, as he should be presented, the Honorable and 
Rev. John Storm, is the son of Lord Storm, who is a peer in 
his own right, whatever that may mean, and the nephew of 
the Earl of Erin, Prime Minister. The earl is the elder brother 
of the lord, and one way or another we are rather reminded 
of Victor Hugo’s curious titles and confusions of English no- 
bility in the an who Laughs, but indeed we are reminded of 
nothing else in that wonderful work. The opening scene is 
not ineffective, and probably owes the successful mounting to 
the fact that the writer had often witnessed a similar one, when 
the vessel was about to start on its trip to Liverpool. Here 
we have Glory for the first time. She is sixteen years of age, 
somewhat developed in secular wisdom and physique, and may 
represent a product of the Isle of Man; but we can only put 
her down at this interview as a forward, vulgar young person, 
and not a clever girl with audacious wit, as Mr. Hall Caine 
intends her to be. Parson Quayle bids his grandchild and her 
young and reverend protector good-by, goes on shore, and the 
steamer throbs away from the white water that seems to fly 
from her. We may dismiss the grandfather, who has not a 
touch of interest in him—he is a mawkish old dotard; but Mr. 
Hall Caine would try and make us believe him a man whose 
advanced years typified all that was dignified, amiable, and 
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wise in age. Mr. Storm we cannot dispose of so lightly, for 
he is the wizard and the spirit, both in one, by which the 
author works his wonders. : 

With the utter improbability of Lord Storm’s life since the 
birth of John, as springing from the motives found for him by 
the author, we need not deal—it is bizarre, grotesque, anything 
but natural—and in this life and its counsels we have the 
moulding of John’s character and the explanation of his life. 
It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that the improbable 
has no place in fiction. We mean in fiction written according 
to the rules of art which have their foundation in immutable 
principles of human nature. The paradox, which we understand 
newspaper-men, mantua-makers, and medical students who read 
novels are so fond of expressing—‘“ Truth is stranger than 
fiction ’—is a testimony to the soundness of the principle as a 
canon of taste. Now, there is no explanation of John’s life 
in his father’s life of selfish isolation, any more than in the 
maxims which he propounded for the guidance of the young man. 

We pass by the early relations between him and Glory— 
those during her childhood and the dawn of girlhood—which 
are told with some vigor, and shall go at once to Storm in 
his first curacy in London. He has undertaken the charge of 
Glory, who, young as she is, is accepted as a probationer for 
the office of hospital nurse. She loves him and he loves her; 
but at a critical period for her amid the snares and temptations 
of London, he enters an Anglican monastery and !eaves her un- 
protected. This is the cold statement of the manner in which 
he fulfils the trust reposed in him by the girl’s grandfather, 
and realizes his own ideals of the sacredness of love, the 
claims of a soul dependent on his counsel and protection, 
the demands of duty on the heart and intellect. It is in vain 
that Mr. Hall Caine views him as a man pure, lofty, and single- 
minded; he shows himself an ill-tempered, shallow, conceited 
egotist, and not the less so that he proves himself a fool. We 
can understand the rector Canon Wealthy—name too sugges- 
tive of an abstraction—to whom riches and society and a com- 
fortable religion fill the measure of life. He does not want to 
mend the age, he does not trouble himself about the hideous 
facts of a dissolving society; he is content to go to heaven in 
a coach and four, and possibly regards his place there as a kind 
of bishopric to compensate him for the mitre he failed to 
obtain on earth. But Storm is a Boanerges without thunder, a 
prophet who mistakes hysterics for zeal. He pours himself out 
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on London sin and misery with the passion of Jonas, he reads 
the great city’s doom, but the citizens are unappalled. They 
cannot see what is so plain to him, and we rather sympathize 
with them in their blindness, as we hold that men are not 
required by any law of the emotions to take bathos for inspira- 
tion. For instance, when he informs Mrs. Calendar that he 
intends “to tell Society over again, it is an organized hypocrisy 
for the pursuit and demoralization of woman, and the Church 
that bachelorhood is not celibacy, and polygamy is against the 
laws of God; to look and search for the beaten and broken 
who lie scattered and astray in our bewildered cities, and 
to protect them and shelter them whatever they are, how- 
ever low they have fallen, because they are my sisters and I 
love them,” we give him credit for good motives, but we can- 
not help thinking him windy and boastful; that he is all words ; 
though tne good old Scotchwoman seems to believe he is as 
the voice crying in the wilderness that drew all to hear, and 
not a voice listened to by a man out of employment, three 
idle women, and five small boys, in a corner like a place aside 
from the traffic. 

We cannot deny there are flashes of true manhood and 
womanhood here and there from the badly-jointed and not 
“all-compact” characters he furnishes. Storm’s jealousy is 
truthful, and the impulse to kill Glory under the idea that he 
would thereby save her soul, has genius in it. “I thought it 
was God’s voice; it was the devil’s”—as if throwing off a 
madness that had been gradually working its way into his 
brain. But where we have Mr. Hall Caine in his most signal 
instance of unfitness for work such as he has attempted is in 
his report of John Storm’s message on the Derby Day. We 
know how Nineveh was affected by the prophet’s iteration of 
the few words of doom, the refrain of a denunciation sounding 
through the infinitudes and irreversible for ever; and when 
we contrast with that cry the minutes-from-the-last-meeting- 
like commencement of Storm’s message to the wicked, we 
can only wonder that men of intelligence should try their hand 
on the working out of conceptions so certain to suggest com- 
parison with the unapproachable. 

We are sure that the novel will interest many, and we con- 
sider that the author possesses remarkable powers of description, 
apart from the relation of scene to character. Glory’s letters, 
as we have already hinted, are dull and flippant, though intended 
to be witty and graceful, elaborated obviously where their pur- 
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pose is to flash out the splendid audacity of the writer; and in 
truth Glory has this audacity in the artistic sense, for she is a 
real woman, wild, attractive, and eminently natural at times. 


The life story of Brother Azarias* could not be better told 
than it is by Dr. Smith. He possessed special qualifications 
for the task. A personal friend of Azarias, he was nearer to him 
than the writer who ordinarily executes this class of work; a 
literary man and a priest, he should know something of the 
actions and reactions that fill so large and trying a part of the 
life of the religious who is a literary man, and, finally, his mind 
is cast in that somewhat critical mould in which the bump of 
veneration is not abnormally developed, although a rich spirit of 
appreciation may be found in it at the same time. He very 
clearly shows love of the memory of his dead friend, but the 
attitude inseparable from the critical turn we speak of does 
not permit him to say more than he would take from another 
without some objection. Throughout the book there is this 
tone of reserve, and it makes the volume one to be relied upon 
to the extent of the writer’s knowledge. 

Azarias’ life is of value as evidence of what simple strength 
and earnestness can accomplish in the removal of prejudice. 
This is a great step towards the instruction of our age. Men 
seek truth, but it is hard to find it by the light of reason when 
so many influences are present to obscure it. We have it 
abiding in the world in the Catholic Church; yet in this 
country the vast majority look upon the church as its enemy, 
the best among them believe that the church only possesses 
that amount of it inseparable from any system which has, 
even for an hour, won acceptance from bodies of men, and that 
the good lives of Catholics are to be explained to a large 
extent by a theory of natural virtue operating in opposition 
to the tenets of the church. They are good men, not because 
they are Catholics, but in spite of their being Catholics. Such 
a man as Azarias, whose life and writings are the expression 
of the practical thought of the church, helps to correct such a 
view ; because he himself, with a clear hold of sound philosophy, 
lived and wrote in accordance with that philosophy, which in 
its turn is the church’s interpretation in secular language of the 
problem of life and of society. 

The reasonableness of morality can only be understood as 
something eternal and immutable—that is, something prior to 


* Brother Azarias: The Life Story of an American Monk, By Rev. John Talbot Smith, 
LL.D. New York: William H. Young & Co. 
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society and independent of it—a rule of life to be followed by 
Robinson Crusoe on a desert island, where he has no social 
obligations, as strictly as the rule which attaches obligation to 
his fellows the moment he returns to his place among them. 
This is the Catholic attitude which the Founder of the Church 
directed in and by his life, and which she is bound to insist 
upon, because she is the continuing instrument of his life on 
earth. He still lives on earth in his church, and the philosophy 
of life which she consecrates is his philosophy. It seems very 
plain that it is the only sound one; and with a simple truth 
like this realized by a man with Azarias’ power of exposition, 
and underlying all that he says, we are not surprised at what 
Dr. Smith tells us about the effect that his ways produced on 
men who met him, and Ris essays on those who fairly read them. 
He thought clearly because the fundamental principle was 
clear, he spoke and wrote so as to convince because his wide 
and accurate knowledge enabled him to see where the errors 
of others’ reasonings lay, and he did both with such a spirit of 
charity that it was obvious he did not aim at victory but per- 
suasion. So we have a very beautiful character amid the 
esthetics which are only lovely by convention. We have a 
testimony to the beauty of the soul, which is a beauty apart 
from the external garb, which owes nothing necessarily to 
material conceptions of harmony, though these are the chief, if 
not the sole, sources of the modern science of the beautiful. 
From the conception of beauty within him, Azarias found in 
poetry such as Browning’s a grace and depth where others dis- 
covered obscurity and want of harmony. It is more than 
likely in such passages Browning himself did not take in the 
full suggestion of his own thought, that he had only the 
partial discernment of the truth he preached—a degree of it 
which every poet must possess if he stirs one heart or arrests 
one intellect; but to Azarias they seemed so clear through their 
inter-relations that he thought all should see them as well. 
The reader will be delighted with this biography. Even if 
Brother Azarias were not as successful in literature as he proved 
himself, we should be thankful for the affection which caused 
Dr. Smith to give us this biography. We see a good deal of 
his own frank character in the performance—not obtrusively, 
not unconsciously either, for he very distinctly knows the effect 
of every sentence—and this gives it a great charm almost like 
that of a conversation with the subject of the memoir him- 
self. The effect produced upon Dr. Smith by his intimacy 
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with the man is reflected throughout; so that we have a pic- 
ture of him as real as Boswell’s Johnson or Fitzpatrick’s Life 
of Dr. Doyle. Our impression is that Mr. Fitzpatrick never met 
Dr. Doyle—could not have met him, in fact—but by the marvel- 
lous power of assimilating materials for biography he was gifted 
with, he produced a work hardly second to Boswell’s. Dr. 
Smith enjoyed the advantage of close contact with his subject, 
and we think he can handle materials left as skilfully as Fitz- 
patrick. We have in the result a most agreeable, and in some 
respects a very instructive work. 

Just to slightly indicate our meaning, we refer to the chap- 
ter entitled ‘ Table-Talk.” In this Dr. Smith tells what Azarias 
thought would be the great epic that should leave Homer, Vir- 
gil, Dante, and Milton “far behind.” ‘The editor and the sub- 
ject of the biography were only discussing the possibilities for 
such an epic. Azarias gave the opinion that the great epic of 
human history would be a summary of the spiritual life: “a 
soul carried through the purgative, illuminative, and unitive 
conditions, and closing its career in heaven, whose splendid ac- 
tivities would find some description in the poem.” 

There is a revelation of the man, with regard to his age, in 
this observation, which could only be transmitted in the casual 
utterances of acquaintance. No man would say a thing like 
this in a work for publication; the scoffer of all things is abroad 
as well as the school-master, and so ridicule would kill it. But 
it has a profound meaning. He thought that such a poem would 
be the manifestation of the triumph of Christianity over a god- 
less and material world; in it he heard the song of the heart 
so long imprisoned in formulas whose sanction was an irresisti- 
ble force of social wrong that quenched the spirit of the just 
and humane, and compelled them to close their ears to blas- 
phemies against God and shut their eyes on inhumanity to 
man. In bringing about such a consummation Azarias has done 
a man’s part, though great quarterlies have not thundered about 
him, or learned societies of the old world and the new admit- 
ted him to their honorary freemasonry. Indeed, it is because 
he sought that consummation he was not noticed by them—no 
more than, as he well pointed out, the whole circle of Catholic 
thought was noticed by them. He saw how the men of science 
and the literary men of great cities, the lights of the world 
who knew so much, missed the great fact of the Church among 
them; one hand resting on the vanished civilizations of the 
remote past, the other on the little child born in poverty and 
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carried to the baptismal font amid the curses, the thefts, the 
loud lies, the profligacy, and the race for wealth which con- 
stitute the civilization of to-day. With wonder and pity he saw 
these guides of a moribund world leading it down the primrose- 
path with their sophisms of convenient morality, interested jus- 
tice, complacent virtue, with their theories of legislative might 
constituting right, their creed of free competition being the rob- 
bery of the poor, with their apotheosis of wealth, their false 
esthetics, with all that renders that which is tangible to the eye 
and hand the only beauty and truth. 

We recommend Dr. Smith’s work with confidence to our 
readers. Those who had the good fortune of knowing Azarias 
will meet him again in these pages with his wise smile, his charity 
that spoke no evil, his rare conversational powers that delight- 
ed ear and mind, and to others as well as to these will come 
the ripe scholar, the sage and saint of his writings. 


The preface to this book* is by Father Rivington, who say 
he has no hesitation in introducing it to the public. Coming 
recommended by’ such an authority, the book must be a safe 
one, and, moreover, it must have value of some kind as the tran- 
script of experiences in the evolution of thought and the action 
of grace, the combined influence of which led a minister of ten 
years standing in the Established Church of England to the 
Catholic Church. Historical conversion is, of course, a most im- 
portant study from the ecclesiastical and political points of view; 
but its utility to the inquirer, bewildered in the midst of contend- 
ing claims, is not so obvious. There are minds so constituted 
that they would be led into the church by the history of great 
movements; but there are not many such minds, precisely for 
this reason, that as the basis for faith any useful inference from the 
conversion of masses of men, surrounded by different conditions 
from one’s own, requires the most exact knowledge of the events 
of the time and the power of seeing their relations to each other. 

But there is one class of evidence which he who runs may 
read ; and that is the honest account of mental experiences, the 
unfolding of one’s struggles, of his troubles of all kinds from 
the contact of the spirit within with the facts without, or, as 
our friends the evolutionists would say in their jargon, often so 
unmeaning, the adjustment of the individual to his environ- 
ment. How is an honest man to become adjusted to a great 
injustice ? a truthful man to an established lie, even though it has 

* Ten Years in Anglican Orders, By ‘‘ Viator.” London: Catholic Truth Society; 


Catholic Book Exchange, 120 West 6oth St., New York, 
VOL. LXVI.—g 
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its worship in the high places, and priests who eat of the fat 
of the land and drink of the sweet and strong, even the sweet 
wine upon the lees? We believe there are honest and truthful 
men in the English Establishment, men who have no doubt of 
their position; but when doubt begins and grows into certainty 
with one, that one is in the wrong place, we should like 
to know how a weak man’s life is to react upon and mould the 
huge mass of a fabric whose prestige is great and whose wealth 
immense? He must escape from it, or surrender his soul to 
formulas cold and cruel to himself because of their falsehood, and 
to the crime of insisting upon them as the guides to others in the 
one matter which is the supreme concern of existence. The 
writer of the little book before us is a witness to such a conflict. 

There is a terrible, a tragic interest in this story of strug- 
gle, the most valuable years of a life apparently blighted as by 
some malignant power, but in reality controlled by God, until 
the difficulties and trials ended in the land promised to all who 
are obedient to his calls. The rest that descended upon him 
when he found the truth is the reward below, and the presage of 
the reward in the world to come if he be faithful to his grace. 

In his first chapter, which tells of his ordination to the 
ministry by the Established Church, he states that he was older 
than men usually are when they seek ordination in it, that his 
mind was open in the matter of doctrinal religion and the sys- 
tematic definitions of revealed truth; but that he was anxious to 
gain a real insight into the system and principles of the church 
whose minister he was about to become. We have his word for 
an early tendency to think seriously of life and death and of in- 
dividual moral responsibility. He was fortunate in clearly re- 
cognizing facts of moral consciousness involving primary truths 
for which the rationalistic philosophies of life failed to account. 

This mental attitude, we think, is important in dealing with 
his testimony concerning the processes by which his conversion 
was wrought under the operation of God’s grace. So far as 
the naked facts testify to the quality and condition of his 
mind, we see no reason, in the light of experience of other 
minds, why he was not led to atheism, or why he did not find 
in the Establishment the contentment of a respectable exist- 
ence. Given the limited and rudimentary knowledge of God 
and our relation to him which the facts of the inner conscious- 
ness bring to the mind, this knowledge is only logically con- 
sistent with a fuller revelation than the facts of consciousness 
can supply. But men are not always logically consistent, and 
there are some who, strangely enough, would find in so small a 
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degree of knowledge the pessimistic conclusion that life is a 
tangled affair at the best, so hopeless a puzzle that there is 
nothing to be relied upon except science; and there are others 
who would rest content with making the best of what they 
had, treading in their father’s footsteps to the extent of imita- 
tion, even though they had secretly abandoned their father’s 
belief, and leaving to death the solution of the problem. 

We have said so much to help our readers in coming to our 
conclusion that “ Viator” is a valuable witness to the truth 
that God has revealed himself, and guides his church’ in the 
preservation and definition of what he has revealed. If there 
be problems involved in the facts of the consciousness, if there 
be a knowledge of divine things carried by them to the intel- 
lect, and this knowledge only leaves a hunger in the soul, a 
yearning for fuller and more explicit knowledge, it would seem 
that God must have provided some means to supply such 
knowledge. This, we hold, is the way to argue the matter; 
and this is what our author has evidently done, although he 
does not give, he has no need to give, us all the steps of the 
process. The moment we get from the facts within the con- 
sciousness, the knowledge of certain relations to them, we have 
some law that condemns one class of acts and approves of 
another, and the responsibility of the individual for his acts. 
Where is the account to be demanded? It is only for known 
acts that responsibility to the external forum attaches; it is 
more than conceivable that for acts condemned by conscience, 
but only known to it, or at least not provable in the external 
forum, a man may escape punishment in this life. But respon- 
sibility attaches to his acts; consequently it must be exacted 
in the life to come. Now we are face to face with the mys- 
teries of life and death, and the relation of man to God, who 
governs these mysteries—man’s relation to a Power that sways 
all that is folded in them; but we want more light, and we 
think such a Power should, from the law of his being, give it. 
He must be just; that much we have in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of morality. We have it in the sense vi duty we all 
possess and from which we know there is no escape; in that 
spirit of justice to which we appeal in others, though we so 
often violate it ourselves; we have it in our admiration of vir- 
tues entailing sacrifice, though we may not practise them; in 
our reverence for great souls, though we cannot or we will not 
imitate their heroism. But we are groping in the dark; why 
does not such Power give ‘light? The pale beam of reason 
within me only makes the misery, the sin and crime, the suffer- 
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ing and sorrow darker still. Better the blind life within the 
brutes, because not vexed by such problems of despair. 

Consequently, it is to be expected that such light would be 
given by God; and we think that the system which says he 
has given it is the only rational philosophy, and that having 
given the light, it should be seen. We say that this is the true 
Light that enlighteneth every man that cometh into the world; 
and taking this fact of the coming of the Light and the history 
of the church, with the revelations inherited by her from the 
primal world, the philosophical test of a sound theory is satis- 
fied, namely: Does it account for the phenomena we want to 
have explained ? 

Our author in this early time had, as he informs us, become 
convinced that Christianity was the one power in human life to 
ease the pain, to fill the void which lay at the root of all the 
evils by which it is beset. The reader may perceive that the 
temper of his mind was rationalistic, though he was no mere 
Rationalist, and that to such a temper a narrow view of the 
scope of revelation and of the direct continuous action of God 
on the church would commend itself. To such a mind the 
severe outlines of Evangelical practice would be preferable to 
the stately ceremonial which seems best placed in “the dim 
religious light’ of Gothic windows, the forest-like gloom of 
upper spaces, the long vistas of the columns, the solemn gran- 
deur of a thousand years. Therefore he comes out with the 
superadded credit of a hostile witness anxious to believe an- 
other thing and tell it; and for this and the other considera- 
tions mentioned we accept him as a capable witness to facts 
of an intellect under the action of God’s grace. These facts 
themselves are very consoling when we see in society so much 
to foster the despair of the pessimist and afford food for the 
mockery of the sceptic. 

We are sure our readers have not come across for some 
time anything more likely to interest and instruct them than 
Ten Years in Anglican Orders. We have a chapter telling the 
difficulties of his second curacy, another with the title, almost 
pathetic—“ Drifting.”” Here we find him on the right track, 
having become convinced that in a religion so distinctly histori- 
cal as the Anglo-Catholic it should be possible to ascertain, 
by an historical method of research, what the early undivided 
church had taught; and he enters on such a method to obtain 
the requisite information. 

The remaining chapters are: *‘My Incumbency,” “ Almost 
Persuaded,” “On the Threshold of the Church,” “At Peace,” 
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and we ask our readers of all classes to obtain this little work, 
which we have no hesitation in saying will be found a very 
valuable manual of Catholic as distinct from Protestant doc- 
trine, without purporting to be such, and a very entertaining 
autobiography of ten years of a life torn by conflicts of the 
mind and heart—conflicts that made for him a very confessor’s 
robe of pain and fidelity. 


~ 
+e 





A COMMENTARY ON THE APOSTOLIC FACULTIES.* 


Of the value and importance of this work, now in its fourth 
edition, there can, of course, be no doubt. It is by no means 
something merely of use to those who are learned and spe- 
cially interested in canon law; but it is eminently practical, and 
we may say necessary, at any rate as a work of reference, for 
all who have occasion to use the faculties of which it treats; 
that is, to the great majority of the clergy of this country. 
The cases in which these faculties are to be used are often 
necessarily very complicated, and even in the simpler ones grave 
mistakes may easily be made by those merely familiar with the 
treatment of these subjects found in the ordinary manuals. 

Numerous improvements and additions have been made in 
this edition over those which have previously appeared, and 
the work is probably as perfect and satisfactory as anything 
which could have been prepared on the important subject with 
which it is concerned. 

To give some idea of how very practical this manual is to the 
priest engaged in active ministerial work, a cursory view of the 
subjects treated may be useful. There are very fully discussed 
the intricate questions of matrimonial dispensations—questions 
that are now growing more and more important owing to the num- 
ber of converts received into the church as well as to the in- 
creasing laxity of the marriage obligations of those outside the 
church; the important question of dispensation from interpella- 
tion; and there are also chapters referring to the establishment 
of confraternities and the aggregation of the same. All these 
important questions come more or less frequently into the lives 
of clergy who have even an ordinary parochial charge, and to 
those with the most limited cure of souls these questions are 
often up for discussion in the conferences of the clergy. For 
these and for many other reasons this Commentary on the Apos- 
tolic Faculties is extremely useful to the priests of the country. 


* Commentarium in Facultates Abostolicas concinnatum ab Antonio Konings, C.SS.R. 
Editio quarta curante, Joseph Putzer, C.SS.R. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
































THEOSOPHY bids fair to be one of the fads 

this winter. It shines with a good deal of the re- 

flected light of Christianity, and will attract, there- 
fore, many of the intellectual moths. But all is dark within 
and the other side is scarred with the burnt-out fires of passion. 
We commend the thoughtful article published in this number. 


—__Q—__—_ 


The recent Catholic Scientific Congress at Fribourg, in 
Switzerland, is commanding international attention. The rev- 
erent spirit which animated the members of the congress in 
their discussion of the religious problems which lie on the bor- 
derland of science, as well as the profound up-to-date and ex- 
haustive knowledge manifested in the discussion of purely sci- 
entific subjects, show that the Catholic scholars of Europe are 
fully awake to the great questions of the day. Social ques- 
tions came in fora very large share of attention. It is in such 
gatherings as these, when one studies the broad and progressive 
spirit displayed, that one sees to what extent the master-mind 
of Leo has dominated the intellectual life of the age. For the 
first time American scholars took a large part in the discus- 
sions. The University at Washington, young as it is, is making 
itself felt in the intellectual and scientific world. 


> 


We shall publish in the near future a masterly review of 
the religious situation in England from the pen of Rev. 
Luke Rivington. The movement towards ecclesiasticism, in- 
volving a clearer idea of sacrifice and the need of a con- 
secrated and consecrating priesthood, has been going on with 
ever-increasing momentum during the last fifty years. It has 
intellectually and spiritually changed four-fifths of the Anglican 
ministry. While rushing on with all the height and strength of 
a tidal wave, it has met with a rockfaced barrier in the Papal 
Encyclical condemning Anglican orders. What will be the 
outcome? Father Rivington, and there is none more capable, 
will discuss this burning question in an early number of this 


magazine. 





LIVING CATHOLIC AUTHORS. 


AUTHENTIC SKETCHES OF LIVING CATHOLIC 
AUTHORS. 


HENRY AUSTIN ADAMS was born’ in Santiago de Cuba on 
September 20, 1861, and baptized on the Feast of the Circum- 
cision next following, in the cathedral of that ancient Spanish 
city. His father was William Newton Adams, of the firm of 
Moses Taylor & Co., of New York, whose interests were 
largely in the West Indies. His mother was Maria del Carmen 
Michelena, of the old and powerful family of that name in 
Venezuala. She lived and died a Catholic. After the death of 
his parents Henry Austin Adams was sent to school in Balti- 
more, and there received his first external impressions of Catho- 
licism. He was educated by private tutors after leaving school, 
until ready to enter the General Theological Seminary (Epis- 
copalian) in New York. He was graduated with honors from 
this college in 1892, and was soon after ordained to the minis- 
try of the Episcopalian Church. He was successively rector of 
churches in Wethersfield, Conn., and Great Barrington, Mass. 
After being a few months in charge. of All Saints’ Cathedral, 
Albany, he was appointed preacher at “ Old Trinity,” New York 
City, where he remained over three years. He then became 
rector of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Buffalo, which he, left to come 
to his last charge, the Church of the Redeemer, New York. 

While connected with this parish Mr. Adams became con- 
vinced of the divine claims of the Catholic Church, and resigned 
his position in July, 1893, in order to seek admission to the 
one fold. 

Mr. Adams married, in 1883, Miss Flora Carleton Butler, of 
Brooklyn, and a son and two daughters have blessed their 
union. He had the happiness of seeing his wife become a 
whole-souled Catholic at the time of his conversion, and, need- 
less to say, the children are being educated under Catholic in- 
fluences. Mr. Adams is now lecturing professionally. 


Miss Lit1AN A. B. TAYLOR began to compose at the age 
of seven. She “lisped in numbers” before she was able to 
commit the “lispings”’ to paper. It was as wondrous as it was 
interesting to see her in those early years, when called 
from playing “horsey”? or “pussy,” stand up and deliver, 
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“trippingly on the tongue,” her last composition. If there 
should happen any defect in rhythm or metre, she was the 
first to detect the fault, and she alone was permitted to make 


the correction. 
Her mother generally com- 





mitted to paper her lines, after 
she (Lilian) had composed and 
polished them. These com- 
positions had so accumulated 
that it was thought well by her 
friends to preserve them. So 
in her fourteenth year a col- 
lection was made of these verses, 
and they were published by G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, in a neat lit- 
tle volume, under the appro- 
priate title of May Slossoms, by 
meee} =“ Lilian.” 

While the child’s most ar- 
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dent admirers would not claim 

ee for these pieces anything 
bordering on perfection, and while some, as might be ex- 
pected, betrayed the simplicity and inexperience of the mere 
child, yet others, even of those written before her twelfth 
year, are truly remarkable, and lead one to believe that the 
genius of Poesy must have been present with her guardian 
angel at her entrance into this world of prose. Although 
not yet out of her “teens,” some really beautiful pieces from 
her pen have appeared in our leading Catholic magazines— 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD and others. 

Miss Lilian is of good descent, her mother being a daughter 
of the distinguished Commodore Bullus, of the United States 
Navy; and her father, Dr. Taylor, also of the Navy, being a 
cousin of the poet, Bayard Taylor. 

In consequence of a delicate constitution and highly nervous 
temperament, in her earlier years Miss Lilian could not, with- 
out injury to her health, be sent to school. Her first rudi- 
ments were received at home, at first under the care of a loving 
mother, and later under the tuition of a governess. 

At the age of thirteen she entered the Academy of Mount 
de Chantal, Wheeling, West Virginia, conducted by the Sisters 
of the Visitation. After a distinguished course of four years at 
this institution, Miss Taylor was graduated with the highest 
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honors of the academy on June 13, 1894, when but seventeen 
years old, having been born September 4, 1876. 

Since her return to her home in New York Miss Taylor has 
written some, chiefly for her own amusement, or for the pleas- 
ure of the earlier admirers of her genius. She is now, how- 
ever, naturally ambitious to occupy a place among the writers 
of the day. She has all the necessary ability, and with a little 
encouragement we doubt not that she will succeed in attaining 
that eminence for which she is so well fitted by her natural 
genius and acquirements. 


E. M. LYNCH describes herself, in a recent racy letter, as 
“an object-lesson in Irish history.’”’ In the diary of her great- 
uncle, Warren Johnson, an en- 
try explains the anglicizing of 
“MacShane” into “ Johnson,” 
and the previous arbitrary sup- 
pression by English policy of all 
historic, patriotic names which 
had forced his ancestor—son of 
that O'Neill who fought against 
Elizabeth and was murdered by 
Scots at Dungannon—to call 
himself simply Mac (son of) 
Shane (John). It is not com 
monly known that at one period 
England forbade the use of all 
such patronymics as had historic 
or martial associations for the 
Irish. In pursuance of this sys- 
tem, the dwellers in one Irish 
district were ordered, one and all, to assume the name of 
Green; in another, Black; in part of Ulster, White. The 
statute took no account of former appellations. 

“Thus,” says Mrs. Lynch, “I was born Johnson by the power 
of England, but O’Neill I am by favor of Heaven!” 

Another great-uncle was Sir William Johnson, known in 
American-Indian warfare, and the “Sir William’ of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s Master of Ballantrae. 

Mrs. Lynch has delighted in writing from her childhood. 
At thirteen she was busily writing a novel which-a merry-hearted 
governess used to extract piecemeal from her school-room desk 
and read aloud to the family, when the juvenile aspirant was safe 
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in bed. Later on she began to write successfully for monthly 
magazines, but the final stamp was perhaps given to the char- 
acter of her work by an interview with the then editor of a 
great London daily, whose identity will easily be guessed by 
our readers. Mrs. Lynch having written an article for his 
paper which had been accepted, presented herself with the 
proof and was sent for by the editor, with the explanation that 
he liked to know his contributors personally. He delivered 
“a most eloquent sermon” to her on the aims and duties of a 
journalist, winding up with the query, “Is it for mere vanity 
you wish to write? Or why do you want to be a journalist?” 
She replied that she wished to be a journalist because she 
would thus be able to ‘“‘help every cause she cared about,” and 
that she especially looked towards his paper because it was 
always fighting for justice to women and justice to Ireland, 
and she, in her humble way, was also fighting for both. 
Whereat the great man bade her go on and prosper, and so 
long as he edited a daily paper made her free of its columns 
occasionally. She wrote for the same journal under his suc- 
cessor and for other newspapers. 

Mrs. Lynch published her first book, Zhe Boygod, Trouble- 
some and Vengeful, three years ago. She has also adapted 
A Parish Providence from a novel of Balzac’s for the * New 
Library of Ireland,” and a third work, A7t//boylan Bank—an ac- 
count of how some Irish peasants and other characters con- 
cerned themselves about ‘co-operative credit ’’-—has just been 
published in the “ Village Library.”’ 

Mrs. Lynch’s permanent residence is in Warrenstown, Coun- 
ty Meath, Ireland; but she is at present staying in Italy and 
writing steadily for the periodical press. 





THE NEW SUPERIOR-GENERAL OF THE 
PAULISTS. 


REV. GEORGE DESHON was elected Superior-General of the Paulists during 
the sessions of the General Chapter which closed Thursday morning, September 9. 
At the close of the last session the affecting ceremony of “ installation ” took place. 
The newly-elected Superior, seated, received the members of the Community one 
by one, each one as he stood before him kissing his hand in token of obedience 
and receiving from him the fraternal embrace in token of the bond of brother- 
hood existing in the Community. 

Father Deshon is the last surviving member of the original founders of the 
Paulist Community, and the superiorship fell to him by natural lot. Although a 
man of seventy-five years of age, he wears his years well, and is as active in mind 
and as vigorous in step as men twenty-five years his junior. He was born in 
New London, Conn., of Huguenot stock. In his adolescence he was sent to the 
West Point Military Academy, entered the same class with General Grant and 
others of military fame, was graduated with distinction, and for five years was 
professor at the Academy. About this time, as happened with so many of his 
generation, the deeper thoughts of the religious life entered his soul ; he sought 
for the truth and found it in the teachings of the Catholic Church. Desiring a 
more perfect life, he entered the novitiate of the Redemptorist Fathers, and was 
ordained a priest among them in 1855. After his ordination he immediately en- 
tered on the work of giving missions, and continued to be exclusively so occupied 
until the separation from the Redemptorists of the five missionaries who or- 
ganized themselves into what is now the Congregation of St. Paul, or the Paulist 
Fathers. 

As a Paulist, Father Deshon’s life-work began in reality. He continued asa 
missionary his efficient work begun as a Redemptorist, and became known from 
one part of the country to the other as a preacher and instructor of exceptional 
ability. The work of giving the early morning instruction fell to him on account 
of his peculiar talents and his general adaptability, and thousands throughout the 
country will recall with interest the sturdy form and high, strong voice giving the 
five o’clock instruction, and remember the many touching and interesting stories 
told by him, from ‘the man overboard ” to the serving girl who struck the impru- 
dent suitor with the fire-tongs. 

Besides his career as a missionary, Father Deshon was always the matter-of- 
fact man of affairs about the Paulist establishment at Fifth-ninth Street. He was 
gifted very largely with the constructive faculty, and the big stone church of the 
Paulist Fathers, as well as the surrounding buildings, have all been built under 
his immediate superintendence. It was a familiar sight fifteen or twenty years 
ago, when the church was in course of erection, to see Father Deshon in and 
out among the working-men, directing here and advising there; and if the people 
of the Paulist parish can point with pride to a massive church and splendid school 
and printing-house, it is because Father Deshon has had a very large share in the 
management of things. His practical turn of mind very largely supplemented 
Father Hecker’s original views and Father Hewit’s scholarly talents. What is 
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said of Father Deshon’s talent as a builder may also be said of his economical 
and prudent management as a financier. 

Father Deshon’s military training at West Point seemed to be so inbred in 
his bones that it has become a marked feature, both of his physical bearing and 
his mental make-up. The cognomen of “soldier priest” has had a peculiar fit- 
ness in its application to him. The strict discipline of his early life has given him 
a hardy nature, a brusque manner, an austere exterior, but under all this there is 
the warmth and affection of a generous and devoted heart. To many, on first 
acquaintanceship, he seems cold and severe, but once the external reserve is 
penetrated, one finds within a cordiality and friendliness that are very attractive. 

During the last years of Father Hewit’s superiorship, what with a disinclina- 
tion to interest himself in practical affairs, a residence at the University at Wash- 
ington, and later on, the declining years of feeble health, the immediate manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Paulists was delegated to Father Deshon, and his 
election as Superior-General means in no sense the inauguration of any new 
policy, but the carrying on with greater vigor of the special works that have been 
already initiated by the Paulists. The parochial works, with their large element 
of social betterment and their endeavor to bring to the masses the blessings of 
the religious life; the temperance work, which has in it the possibilities of the 
social uplifting of the people, and other features of social reform so absolutely 
necessary in this city if we would save it for God, and the people to a Christian 
life—all these will be continued with greater practical effectiveness. Besides 
these home works, the work of the non-Catholic missions, which have met with 
such marvellous success during the last few years, will be pushed with the same 
energy as in the past, and the work of the Apostolate of the Press carried out 
through the printing-house, which was started under Father Deshon’s direction, 
will claim more and more the endeavors of the ones who have it immediately 
under their superintendence. 

If Father Deshon could indulge a little vanity, he might look back with pride 
to the special works that have been started under his direction during the last 
few years. An article in the September number of the American Ecclesiastical 
Review says that “the activity of the Paulist Fathers in the fulfilment of their 
external vocation has radiated chiefly in eight directions,” and mentions these 
eight avenues of work to be—1st, The preaching of missions to the faithful; 2d, 
The splendor and exactness in carrying out the church’s ceremonial; 3d, In the 
reform of church music; 4th, In opposition to intemperance and the liquor-traffic ; 
5th, In the elevation of sermonic standards and the encouragement of Catholic 
literature; 6th, The Apostolate of the Press, represented by their printing-house, 
which during the last year sent out over a million books, pamphlets, etc. 7th, 
The preaching of missions to non-Catholics; 8th, The formation of the Catholic 
Missionary Union and the publication of 7he M7sszonary, its official organ. It is 
not claimed in any sense that Father Deshon originated all these special move- 
ments, but under his broad, liberal, and approving administration they have 
grown of themselves and are calculated in the years to come to work out their 
best results. 

The aforementioned article in the Accleséastical Review concludes by say- 
ing: “ The Paulist Congregation is not stagnant. Not in purpose, in numbers, 
nor in good works is it quiescent. It is steadily moving forward, according to its 
means, its opportunities, and the co-operation of the rest of the Church in the 
United States, towards the consummation of its apostolic vocation—the conver- 
sion of non-Catholic America.”’ 





THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


) EADING Circle Day at the Champlain Assembly was celebrated on August 
} 20. Short addresses bearing on the reports presented by the representa- 
tives of Reading Circles were delivered by the President of the Summer-School, 
Rev. M. J. Lavelle, LL.D.; Rev. John Talbot Smith, LL.D., and the Rev. Thomas 
McMillan, C.S.P., representing the Columbian Reading Union. Fourteen Read- 
ing Circles were reported from New York City, while Philadelphia showed 
twenty-three, with a membership of over six hundred. Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy, 
of Altoona, gave an instructive statement of the assistance rendered by the 
Reading Circle under his charge in the work of university extension lectures. 
Mr. Warren E. Mosher, in his annual report, announced the gratifying news that 
four hundred and thirty-six Reading Circles had been formed. His statement 
opened an animated discussion on the best ways and means to extend the 
movement. The fact was developed that in many family groups the Reading- 
Circle plans are followed; the same is true of numerous individuals living in 
small towns and rural districts where the formation of a circle is impossible. 
It was announced that the following subjects would be outlined in the pages of 
the Reading Circle Review during the coming year: 

Poetical Epochs, 

Practical Art Studies, 

English Literature, 

Controverted Points in Church History, 

Current Social Problems, 

Scientific Studies, 

French Language and Literature. 

Any one desiring more information regarding the plan to be folioteaid in 
starting a Reading Circle, or in getting suggestions on new lines of study for 
self-improvement, should enclose at least ten cents in postage and write at once 
to Mr. Warren E. Mosher, Youngstown, Ohio. From him also may be obtained 
sample copies of the Reading Circle Review, and the official report of the 
Summer-School Lectures. 

% * oa 

One of the most interesting reports was presented by Miss Anna M. 
Mitchell, representing the Fénelon Reading Circle of Brooklyn, N. Y. It is here 
given to aid others in forming plans for the coming year : 

The work that the Fénelon Reading Circle has accomplished during the past 
year shows no retrogradation, but a continuous movement onward and upward. 
The membership at present is three hundred and twenty-five, two hundred and 
seventy-five associate and fifty active members, with a waiting list occasioned 
by the fact that our active membership is limited. The subject which received 
careful attention from the members during the past year was Buddhism, con- 
sidered chiefly from the stand-point of its relation to Christianity. Ten carefully 
prepared papers were read by the members at the business meetings during the 
year. They comprised such subjects as reviews of Schlachtenweit’s work on 
Buddhism, and Father Clarke’s Essay on Theosophy, and the Abbé Huck’s 
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Journey in Thibet. We closed our year’s work with a study of Edwin Arnold’s 
two poems, “ The Light of Asia” and “The Light of the World,” on which a 
critical essay was written. We had six lectures during the year, which were 
given by prominent laymen and clerics of Brooklyn and New York, and two 
distinctly social entertainments, one of the latter being a reception to the Rev. 
M. J. Lavelle, LL.D., president of the Catholic Summer-School, and the other 
was a reception to the Right Rev. Charles McDonnell, D.D., Bishop of Brooklyn. 

During the past year we became affiliated with the New York State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. We are the only distinctly Catholic society in this organ- 
ization and joined it at the earnest solicitation of the officers of the Federation. 
This indicates that the Fénelon has a well-recognized position among the leading 
women’s societies of the State. We endeavor to always keep in mind that as a 
representative body of Catholic women we should preserve somewhat of a con- 
servative position among women’s clubs; and while showing at all times a ready 
and willing spirit to engage in any movement that will tend to enlarge the 
sympathy of women, and call into play the noblest instincts for the uplifting of 
our sex, we systematically frown down the blatant element, which makes 
woman a spectacle for public ridicule rather than a refined and quiet influence 
for good in the community. In this respect we hope to prove an object-lesson to 
some of our sister societies of non-Catholic women. The Fénelon is fast 
assuming proportions that will make it, in the very near future, far too un- 
wieldy. We were, therefore, pleased to observe during the past year the birth of 
new Reading Circles in Brooklyn which were offshoots of the parentstem. There 
is abundant material in our city for many circles, and if the Fénelon succeeds in 
generating leaders who will take up the good work and form local branches in 
different parishes, we shall regard these circles with a spirit of parental pride and 
at all times extend to them the assistance which our greater experience, rather 
than our greater wisdom, has enabled us to dispense to others. The Fénelon 
stands out somewhat conspicuously among the Reading Circles for its rather 
unique plan of organization, and its vitality is largely, if not entirely, due to this 
system of organization. Under it each member feels that she has a governing 
voice in the proceedings of the society. Individual hobbies must be kept sub- 
servient to the will of the majority, and it is only by giving every member an 
opportunity to voice her sentiments in executive session and seal it by a yea and 
nay vote that this can be accomplished. Parliamentary tactics, if judiciously 
used, cannot fail to facilitate the transaction of business. . Like every other good 
thing it may be abused, and it then behooves the members to bring into use the 
leaven of common sense and administer the check that will adjust the pendulum 
if it has swung too far in one direction. Organization is looked at askance by 
some promoters of Reading Circles, because they fear it will cause the develop- 
ment of what is labelled the “ strong-minded woman.” In this age of the higher 
education of women, when even our Catholic University is throwing open her 
doors to us and urging us to come in, surely no woman worthy of the name of 
Catholic desires to be considered feeble-minded. Between the blatant woman of 
the public platform, who keeps up a constant clamor for her rights, and the super- 
ficial society woman there is a happy medium which might be designated the 
common-sense woman. It has been said that “common sense is a most un- 
common thing”; but there is nothing that will develop this desirable quality 
more effectively among our women than a judicious method of organization and 
legislation in our Reading Circles. The assignment of different matters pertain- 
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ing to the interests of the society to small committees divides up the labor and 
enables more ground to be covered than could possibly be compassed by one 
person. When the chairman of a committee makes a report, she is obliged to 
formulate the information received in concise language, and this is of as much 
educational value as the writing of an essay. She learns the value of promptness 
when she is obliged to have this report ready at a specified time. Methodical 
discipline of this nature is sadly needed among our women. The Fénelon not 
only aspires to develop literary taste among its members but to develop all the 
best faculties in the possession of women for the transaction of business matters. 
The term of office is limited by our constitution to one year, and no officer can 
hold the same office more than two consecutive terms. This necessitates the 
development of new leaders who will be ready to take the reins of government 
in hand at the expiration of each term. In this way we act somewhat in the 
capacity of a training-school, not only utilizing for ourselves the talent we have 
developed, but sending out from our midst zealous workers to found other circles 
on the same plan. If the foundation of Reading Circles were solidly laid in this 
manner they would be able to withstand the storms of adversity. 

That is what the Fénelon has showed itself able to do; and it has grown from 
a little band of wavering women five years ago to a powerful phalanx of three 
hundred and twenty-five women to-day, who stand ever ready to do earnest 
battle in the interest of Mother Church. 

* * * 

The Ozanam Reading Circle of New York City was represented by Miss 
Mary Burke. She read the following report for the season of 1896-97: 

Addison says, ‘‘ Reading is to the mind what exercise is to the body.” To 
determine how much of this intellectual exercise to take is one of the duties of 
the directors of Reading Circles. 

In the selection and guidance of its studies during the past year the Ozanam 
Reading Circle has had these points kept constantly before it by its worthy 
Reverend Director. Some of the principles that have been inculcated might be 


” 


stated as follows: 
Read something every day. Think deeply while reading. 


“Learn to read slow; all other graces 
Will follow in their proper places.” 


Read so as to be able to reproduce what has been read. Do not read to kill 
time. Mr. Henry Austin Adams remarked in one of his lectures that some peo- 
ple are so astonished at having an hour of leisure that they immediately proceed 
to kill it. 

The plan of holding a public meeting each month, to which were invited the 
honorary and associate members, has been carried out during the past year. 
The circle has been entertained and instructed at these meetings by many able 
speakers and lecturers, among whom were: Miss Helena T. Goessman, Ph.B., 
who chose as her subject ‘‘ My Impressions of the Summer-School”’; Rev. Fran- 
cis W. Howard on “ The Development of Industries” ; Henry J. Heidenis, Ph.B., 
read a paper on “ The Periodical Press’’; Mr. Alfred Young gave a masterful 
interpretation of “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream’; and Thomas S. O’Brien, 
Ph.D., at the closing meeting on June 7, gave an appreciative exposition of the 
books and selections in a vast literary field which {would be most profitable 
reading. 
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As heretofore, the social gathering was held on Washington’s Birthday, 
February 22, when Mr. John Malone recited an original poem. 

The regular meetings were held every Monday evening, beginning at eight 
o’clock and lasting one hour. At these meetings the members have become 
familiar with some of the works of John B. Tabb, Richard Malcolm Johnston, 
James M. Barrie, Mrs. A. Craven, George Meredith, Dante, Keats, Bryant, and 
Hawthorne. The severer work of critically examining the book or selection 
assigned for an evening’s discussion was given to three members. The lighter 
task of selecting passages for quoting was left to the remaining members. In 
some cases a copy of the questions to be asked about an author’s life and works 
was presented to each member, so that if the appointed member failed to give a 
correct answer, the others would be prepared. 

The amount of time given during the previous year to the reading of Church 
History was this year devoted to the book by Brother Azarias, Phases of Thought 
and Criticism. Five minutes each meeting were assigned to the actual reading, 
and the following five minutes were for the reproduction and individual com- 
ments on the selection read. A clear conception of the purpose and scope of this 
collection of essays is awakened by the fascinating pen of Rev. John Talbot 
Smith, LL.D., in his recently published book on the life of Brother Azarias. 

Dr. Smith holds that “‘ The criticism that busies itself solely with the literary 
form is superficial. For food it gives husks.’ . . . What a contrast to this 
spirit and method does the Phases of Thoughi and Criticism offer! Topics 
which usually awaken the hidden prejudices of writers aroused in this monk no 
display of feeling. The spiritual sense,its nature and use, being his theme, he 
lays down his principles in the opening chapter. He devotes the second chapter 
to the reason, and gives suggestive paragraphs on thinking; but he seems most 
concerned with hearty denunciation of mental lethargy as displayed in routine 
thinking, teaching, and studying. The chapter on habits of thought is one of the 
best in the book. With the essay on the spiritual sense the constructive part of 
the book comes toanend. Brother Azarias next proceeds to illustrate his princi- 
ples by seeking out the spiritual significance of three master-pieces—the Imita- 
tion of Christ, the Divina Commedia, and In Memoriam.” 

All who would know the early social environment of Brother Azarias, its 
effect upon his character, his tenacious adherence to intellectual work and his 
love of study, and how accurately he prepared his criticisms of books, should read 
Dr. Smith’s keen and scholarly presentation of the life and works of that great 
American monk, as he is called in this volume. 

Aside from the regular work on Monday evenings, the circle held a section 
for the reading of works on pedagogy. Those of the members and their friends 
who were interested in this study met Friday afternoon, twice a month, for six 
consecutive months. The meetings were presided over by Rev. Thomas McMillan, 
Director of the circle. The aim was to encourage the thorough study of four 
books, and by a close examination to select the most practical and profitable 
passages. 

The good that has accrued to each individual member from the many advan- 
tages which the circle has enjoyed during the past season cannot be measured in 
a report. Emerson wisely says: “’Tis the good reader that makes the good 
book. A good head cannot read amiss. In every book he finds passages which 


seem confidences, or asides, hidden from all else, and unmistakably meant for 
his ear.” +e% 








